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COME HOLY SPIRIT - RENEW THE WHOLE CREATION 


Hans Ucko 
The forthcoming WCC Assembly theme "Come Holy Spirit - Renew the Whole 
Creation" has an echo in many religions and finds a particular reverberation 
in Judaism. Learning about Jewish understanding of the Spirit might 


contribute something also to Christian spirituality. This is one aspect of 
dialogue: the possibility of being challenged, renewed, brought to reflect on 
one's own spiritual heritage. In dialogue we are sometimes offering each 
other delicious fruits, gifts of a spiritual tradition, which is not ours and 
probably never will be, but which could be a source of inspiration for our 
continuing spiritual growth. 


Now the earth was formless and empty, 
darkness was over the surface of the deep, 
and the Spirit of God was hovering over the waters.1 


Or as another translation of the same verse has it: 


Now the earth was formless void, 

there was darkness over the deep 

with a divine wind sweeping over the waters? 

I render these different translations of the second verse of Genesis to 
illustrate how difficult it is to grasp the full meaning of the Hebrew word 
rua‘th. The word has two meanings: spirit or breath, breathing, wind. The 
meaning of the context but also the theological presuppositions will guide the 
translator in his/her choice. 


The world is still a formless void, there is darkness over the surface of the 
deep. It looks like an opaque and inert darkness. The world is lifeless and 
doesn't breathe. Or so it seems, were it not for the divine wind or the 
Spirit of God. The Spirit of God is hovering over the waters. How do Jews 
understand this obscure expression? 


The Spirit of God has a significant meaning in Judaism and especially in 
rabbinic thought. It is the spirit of prophecy which comes from God, a divine 
inspiration giving man an insight into the will of God. Tey Seesou-much 
connected with the prophets that a passage in Talmud fraught with momentous 
consequences reads: "When the last of the prophets, Haggai, Zechariah and 
Malachi, died, the Holy Spirit ceased from Israel".3 


But here, at the dawn of creation, there is no prophet. There is no one. The 
earth is formless and empty. There is no one to feel the wind or receive the 
Spirit. 


One could understand the rua'h hovering over these primordial waters in a 
very literal way. The wind is life itself, breath itself. This is how one 
of the Psalms understands the relationship between the Creator and creation: 


When you hide your face 

they (the animals) are terrified; 
when you take away their breath, 
they die and return to the dust.4 


God gives the animals their food. God gives them life. God can take their 
rua‘h. Here the word rua*h has a biological meaning. The breath is a 
Sign of life. In a way the Bible tells us that the world is breathing. 


It is not sufficient to stay with this meaning of rua‘h. There are more 
meanings. The Jewish tradition here also makes allusion to the prophetic 
spirit and the messianic days, which Isaiah refers to: 


The Spirit of the Lord will rest on him. 

The Spirit of wisdom and of understanding, 

The Spirit of counsel and of power, 

The Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of God. > 


The medieval Bible and Talmud commentator Rashi (1040-1105) offers another 
interpretation. "How do you understand that the Spirit of God was hovering 
over the waters? The throne of God is hanging in the air, it is floating over 
the waters through the wind/Spirit of God; it is like a dove, which flies 
over its nest, it is brooding..." 


Rashi establishes a parallel between God and the world and the relation 
between a mother and her offspring, a relation of love. The world is 
embryotic and God or rather the Spirit, the warmth, the life of God (because 
it would be too anthropomorphic to say that God was brooding) encircles the 
embryotic matter to make it emerge. 


The word in Hebrew which is being translated '‘hovering' or ‘'sweeping' is 


rah’'ef and appears only a few times in the Bible. It is not very easy to 
translate because of its double meaning. It means ‘brood’ but also ‘fly very 
close', ‘fly and touch slightly in passing'. It becomes evident in one of the 


verses of the Song of Moses where Moses sings about God, that he 


is like an eagle that stirs up its nest 
and hovers over its young, 

that spreads its wings to catch them 
and carries them on its pinions® 


The verse in Genesis deals with the issue of transcendance and immanence. The 
Spirit of God touches the world slightly in passing. There is an immediacy, a 
warmth, an intimacy but at the same time a distance, an impossibility to grasp 
or to seize the Spirit of God. 


To pray for the Holy Spirit in Canberra will then be to pray for this slightly 
passing of the Spirit, a distance and intimacy at one and the same time. The 
Spirit moves in its own way, yet there is room to breathe afresh in the 
closeness of the Spirit. 


Gen. 1,2 in New International Version, London 1987. 
Gen. 1,2 in New Jerusalem Bible, London 1985. 

Yoma 9 B. 

Psalm 104:29 

Isaiah 11:2 

Deut. 32:11 
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1993: A YEAR OF INTERRELIGIOUS UNDERSTANDING AND COOPERATION 


Four major international interfaith 
organizations are combining to observe 
1993 as a Year of Interreligious 
Understanding and Cooperation. The 
year marks the centenary of the World 
Parliament of Religions, held in 
Chicago in 1893, which is regarded as 
the start of the interfaith movement. 
The four organizations, the _ Inter- 
national Association of Religious 
Freedom, the Temple of Understanding, 
the World Congress of Faiths and the 
World Conference on Religion and Peace 
hope that there will be worldwide 
participation in the year. 


The year will be a chance to celebrate 
the wide variety of cultures, races 
and religions which make up the human 
family. Many people believe that the 
survival of life on this planet depends 
upon our realizing our oneness. For a 
just and peaceful world, we must 
replace competition with cooperation. 
We can only tackle the problems of 
war, poverty, homelessness and_ the 
environment, if we think and act on a 
global scale. 


Often rivalry between religions has 
made matters worse: but all the great 
faiths inspire love and respect for 
other people. Nearly one hundred 
years ago, people of many religions 
came together in the hope that 
religions would "no longer make war on 
each other, but on the giant evils 
that afflict humankind". They met in 
Chicago, USA, in 1893, for the World 
Parliament of Religions, at which 
Swami Vivekananda proclaimed the 
message of ‘universal acceptance’. It 
was discovered that people could be 
loyal to their own beliefs, whilst 
appreciative of the beliefs of others. 


Since then many local interfaith 
groups and some national bodies for 
inter-religious cooperation have come 
into being. The four main organiza- 
tions mentioned above seek to link 
interfaith cooperation worldwide. 
Their members hope to share in common 
celebration in India in August 1993 
and will take part in other events 
being planned around the world, for 
example in Chicago and Vancouver. 


It is hoped that all places of worship 
will arrange special celebrations and 
that schools and youth organizations 
will plan educational programmes_ so 
that 1993 becomes a real Year of 
Interreligious Understanding and 
Cooperation. 


1993 is a chance to give thanks for 
the growth of the interfaith movement 
and the progress made in religious 
cooperation, shown, for example, at 
the World Days of Prayer for Peace 
which have been held at Assisi, Italy, 
at Mt. Hiei, Japan and at Melbourne, 
Australia. 1993 is also a time to 
renew efforts to remove all prejudice 
and discrimination, whatever acs 
cause, to end violence and injustice 
and to remove poverty, so that all 
members of the human family enjoy a 
worthwhile life. 


Those who are interested in being kept 
in touch with developments’ should 
contact Rev. Marcus Braybrooke, World 
Congress of Faiths International 
Committee, 2 The Bassetts, Box, 
Corsham, Wilts. SN14 9ER, U.K. 


CHRISTIANITY: DIALOGICAL AND TRANSFORMING 


Arleon L. Kelley 


(This paper was presented to the CWME Conference in San 
Antonio, Texas, May 1989 by the Executive Director, New 


York State Council of Churches) 


My years living in Bangladesh, a Muslim 
country, taught me that the evangelist- 
ic and missionary style of the Church 
is more a sociological than a theo- 
logical phenomenon. 


Roots 


The biblical sage moves from tribal 
religion to universal religion mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ. It is the 
story of the growing understanding of 
the people who, as outcasts, joined 
together around a tribal god 
"Yahweh". Further, it is the growing 
revelation that the land promised them 
and their chosenness as a people were 
actually steps in the process toward 
spawning a universal faith known as 
"Christianity". I have come to under- 
stand the universal nature of the 
faith, not as requiring all to become 
Christians but, rather, a message 
about the unique possibility of all 
humankind to be transformed. 


Early in the life of the little com- 
munity known as "Christian", arguments 
developed about the relationship 
between their faith understanding and 
the culture. They made two contra- 
dictory decisions. One was the 
universal and inclusive decision that 
it was no contradiction to be a 
Christian whether male or female, Jew 
or Greek, Jew or Gentile, black or 
white, leading one to the assumption 
that Christianity in its purest form 
is not about’ rituals, doctrines, 
history or institutions. Rather; ait 
is fundamentally about that which gives 


life - that which restores life - that 
which transforms and _ redeems_ life. 
Christianity is inclusive. It has to 
do with the restoration of that which 
is broken. It is the "leaven" permeat- 
ing the “stuff" of reality. The Christ 
event dramatizes this possibility - 
perhaps better than any other model. 
Life is, in fact, a sacrament pointing 
to the possibility of transformation 
midst forces of death. Life is poss- 
ible for all creation. 


But the solution to the second con- 
flict contradicted that of the first. 
It is probably rooted in the Pauline 
mission activity and apparently had to 
do with the Christian vocation in 
relationship to the other nations. 
The resolution probably resulted in 
the later inclusion of the "Great 
Commission" into the Gospel text as a 
means of its justification. It seems 
a contradiction both to the Jesus 
example and the inclusiveness 
solution, because itetledsiyto ,an 
“over-againstness" and power relation- 
ships. By the era of Constantine 
Christianity traded its freedom, 
spirit and much of its radical trans- 
forming message for power and_ the 
safety of institutional stability. 


What was a dynamic “idea" in the first 
century became institutionalized as a 
formal, triumphal, conquering, evangel- 
istic religion by the third century. 
In so doing, Christianity denied at 
least a portion of its uniqueness 
because Christianity's way of being in 
the world changed to a_= win-lose 


struggle. In fact, it became once 
again a tribal religion captured by 
its need for boundaries and power. 
For nearly seventeen hundred years 
now, the Church has largely played an 
empire-building, win-lose,  colonial- 
istic game. Most modern evangelism 
practiced in, and exported by, the 
United States is nothing more than a 
continuation, in a different cultural 
context, of the Crusades, the Holy 
Wars, the colonialistic conversion of 
the "Natives". 


Evangelism and Mission Are A Way of 
“Being™ in the World 


The continuation of this competitive, 
win-lose, over-against mindset rings 
hollow in our pluralistic culture. We 
need to rethink our relationship with 
the world and with other’ living 
religions. We have ane evangelical 
task of sharing. We do not have an 
evangelical task of winning. We have 
truth. We do not have all the truth 
or the only truth. 


Our images of reality are dated. 

- We tend to understand the evangel- 
ism as sending persons out to 
“win" other persons and _= com- 
munities. 

- We tend to understand evangelism 
in a win-lose fashion because we 
understand evangelism as "us" 
having the truth which we must 
share with others and convince 
them. 

We tend to understand evangelism 
as a god “up there" acting upon 
our Situation "down here". 

~ We tend to understand evangelism 
as helping a person be assured 
that he will attain heaven upon 
death. 

Although there may be some values in 

these understandings, they are almost 

totally inappropriate to the contem- 

porary world - north or south - as I 

came to see it from Bangladesh. 


In contrast to the old images, modern 
science makes it very clear that God 
and Heaven are not "up there" and we 
are "down here". The Bible is equally 
clear that the Kingdom of god is with- 
in. Persons need to affirm themselves 
in the context of the world in which 
they live. The good news is - human- 
kind no longer needs to be alienated 
from self or creation, but can be, and 
in fact are, one with it. 


People are searching for communities 
of meaning. Our Western culture is 
nearly devoid of authentic community. 
What many people need more than any- 
thing are communal relationships. We 
want to understand how we can develop 
into communities of people who share 
faith and life. This is no easy task 
in a would be, yet fragmented, post- 
industrial, individualistic, greed- 
centred culture. 


People in the Western world want to 


find meaning in what they do. Most 
work in the contemporary Western world 
is meaningless - simply as a way to 


get a paycheck in order to do those 
things we do that gives meaning in our 
life. 


People are searching for meaning in a 
pluralistic and secular society. Such 
a society tends to cut persons off 
from the Creation and from _ other 
groups different than themselves. 


Finally, all want possibilities where 
there is so much hopelessness. What 
Christians share must be rooted in a 
world view that deals with the scienti- 
fic and cultural reality of the possi- 
bility of nuclear war, biological 
engineering and an expanding dynamic 
cosmos. 


These are some of the contextual 
elements that become the "stuff" of 
transformation. 


Pluralism Demands a Dialogical Stance 


In a context of pluralism, a colonial- 
istic religious style of winning 
others and sending missionaries and 
evangelists does not take seriously 
the interdependence of all creation or 
the truths of others. Our normal 
approach to evangelism does not take 
other living faiths seriously, whether 
Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim or Jewish 
because it is largely limited to 
adversarial relationships. When 
Christians compete to convert adher- 
ents of other faiths to Christianity 
enmity is created, setting one 
religion against another, rather than 
enabling one to bring out the best in 
the other to heal the brokenness we 
all experience. 


The issue is not between the proclama- 
tion of personal salvation or the 
struggle to make human life just and 
worthy of a humankind created in God's 
image - both these traditional conser- 
vative and liberal Western formulations 
result in "win-lose" approaches. Both 
engage in competitive over-againstness 
- that is, Christianity fighting the 
forces of evil to redeem the person or 
the culture. Such approaches result 
in the continuation of imperialistic 
or paternalistic colonial power 
relationships between Christianity, 
the person or the culture. The way 
ahead for a discussion about evangel- 
ism and mission in the Church lies in 
formulating the concern and ways that 
enable old power and paternalistic 
bias to be transcended. 


Most Christians could probably agree 
that the centerpiece of the Christ 
event is redemption - that _ is, 
experiencing the transformation of 
healing and wholeness from the broken- 
ness (sin) that shatters persons and 
human relationships. As the Body of 
Christ, the Church's mission must also 
be redemption. Redemption results in 
whole relationships. Christians 
should witness to the redemptive 


activity of God wherever it is found - 
not out of a sense of superiority - 
but humility. We are mandated to 
participate with the creative forces 
in creation, to liberate the deepest 
potential of all to give as well as to 
participate and share in life. The 
Spirit of Jesus always sends us forth 
to mutually share the gifts of God for 
the benefit of all creation, its 
peoples and nations. It is impossible 
for Christians to come. face to face 
with the creation and all its humanity 
without coming to the inner spiritual 
awareness that all things grow and 
mature in the ongoing process’ of 
giving and _ receiving. These inter- 
dependent relationships embrace all 
creation, peoples and nations. 


Interdependence is perhaps the most 
powerful image to describe the 
relationships between the Christian 
community and the world. Teri styin 
Significant contrast with the more 
traditional images of "giving", 
"sending" and "winning" others. This 
latter image is related more to doing 
something "to" rather than "with" 
others. The contrast in the _ two 
images is subtle but significant. The 
"sending" and "winning" images conform 
closely with the value we in the West 
place on productivity, competition and 
salespersonship. For example - how 
many souls won for Christ? Or how 
many new churches planted, while inter- 
dependence values equal shared and 
life-giving relationships, and 
relationships in order to be whole or 
redemptive must be equal? 


The predicament with the traditional 
nineteenth century approaches to 
evangelism and mission in alien 
cultures, and even in our own culture, 
is that they are inherently akin to 
the colonial "power over the natives" 
mentality. They are unequal. At the 

individual level, traditional tactics 
for conversions have been predicated 
on inducing a sense of guilt. These 
unequal power relationships are _ de- 


Signed to win implying somebody lost. 
Such approaches are a denial of the 
redemptive and healing uniqueness of 
the gospel because they are not life- 
giving. The effect of power over 
others is a relationship that diminish- 
es the possibility of redemption. The 
tragedy is compounded in that the power 
relationships have become embodied in 
the churches with their attendant 
bickering, quarrels, conflicts, power 
struggles and sometimes Christian 
arrogance. All this denies authentic 
life-exchanging qualities and that 
denial has become an almost fatal flaw 
for Christians - both in our _ own 
pluralistic culture and also in cul- 
tures that are predominantly Hindu, 
Islamic and Buddhist. 


The questions the Church must be asking 
itself include - how do Christians 
enter into redemptive relationships 
with the Creation, persons and other 
living faiths or materialistic secular 
cultures? Do we denounce all around 
us as evil or do we enter into an 
interdependent and redemptive dialogue 
so God's activity in our midst is 
liberated to change both the Church 
and the Creation for the better? 


Dialogical Interdependence 


The answer lies in dialogue 
(multilogue?) with all that surrounds 
us. We live in an interdependent 
world. Interdependence cannot 
tolerate winning because someone must 
lose - a denial of interdependence. 
Interdependence requires dialogue. 
Dialogue is the key for relating to, 
and understanding that which is 
different from our life experience. 
Dialogue requires one to “stand in the 
moccasins" of the other, experience 
their frame of reference, life 
experience and way of thinking. 
Contrary to our traditional colonial- 
PSCC? imperialistic and triumphal 
modes of evangelism, mutuality and 
equality are prerequisites for 


authentic dialogue. All parties in 
the dialogue must be open to change, 
growth and even expect to be changed 
by the process. This is the way 
bridges are built among_ persons, 
groups, communities and _ societies. 
Anything less will short circuit the 
process and result in unequal relation- 
ships. Dialogue cannot be an avenue 
for "winning" and be dialogue. 


The emerging context of evangelism and 

mission requires the Church to under- 

Stand it's redemptive tasks in terms 

of such dialogical interdependence. 

In my view, the Church exists primarily 

for two interrelated purposes: 

lei It is the means to nurture the 
quality of "being" and relation- 
ships among those who are moving 
toward maturity; and 

Ze perhaps more important for our 
purpose, the Church is a means 
for the household of God to focus 
its involvement with the whole 
creation (which we have tradi- 
tionally called evangelism or 
mission). 

How that is focused and how we will be 

involved is central to our concern. 


Christians, as Church, can have a 
Sacramental role in Creation. The 
quality of the community of faith 
"being" is a mediating symbol of hope 
between the brokenness we experience 
in so many of our day-to-day activities 
and the possibility for wholeness God 
offers. It is the continuing replica- 
tion of the Christ event in history. 
For Christians, the quality of "being" 
derived from the nurturing process in 
the fellowship of believers becomes 
the basis for qualitative sacramental 
and dialogical involvement with the 
rest of Creation. 


The sacrament of "being" a redemptive 
prototype is only the first role of 
the household of God however. The 
second is pro-active involvement in 
relationships that build awareness of 
the possibility God provides amid the 


brokenness whether at the personal or 
in the corporate spheres of life. I 
believe the emerging social environ- 
ment calls the Church to a redemptive 
dialogical style of mission. Redemp- 
tive involvement is none other than 
the interactive activity of those who 
are experiencing God's grace with 
those who have not acknowledged God's 
grace to the end of their mutual 
wholeness. This is dialogue because 
it is not so much providing answers to 
others as it is joining with others in 
a common reciprocal struggle for mutual 
growth toward wholeness. It is a 
bonding and sharing of love. It is 
not salespersonship or the power of 
persuasion (which is emotionally a 
power "over" action). Conversely put, 
involvement is not power over another 
group and it is not selling one's way 
of life as qualitatively better than 
another's way of life. Rather, it is 
joining another or others in love for 
a common pilgrimage toward mutual 
Salvation. This style of evangelism 
and mission seems to me to be very 
deeply rooted in the relationships 
which Jesus, in contrast to Paul, 
exemplified in the New Testament. His 
relationships were redemptive and 
life-giving because they were mutual 
and dialogical. 


Fecundity - that is, that which gives 
life, is the best test of authentic 
evangelism or mission. That which 
gave life in one generation may not in 
another. I believe any contemporary 
approach to evangelism must be measured 
against the criteria - does it take 
the "other" seriously? Is it dialogic- 
al? And, is it life-giving in all 
spheres of the Creation? To give life 
today we must honour the Creation's 
interdependence by participating in a 
mutual exchange of gifts; the healing 
of the brokenness of sin and separa- 
tion; and the liberation of all the 
dimensions of Creation - that is, 
person, community, society and _ the 
firmament. When we measure our cur- 
rent practices and understandings of 


evangelism and mission against such 
life-giving criteria, I believe we 
fall short. Once again the redemptive 
message of Christ is calling us_ to 
open ourselves to a new transformation 
in our understanding of our evangelis- 
tic and missional responsibilities as 
the household of God. 


Although the missional understandings 
described above are largely the respon- 
sibility of the Church in each place, 
it does not mean there is no role for 
the Church beyond. The Church, after 
all, is universal. We are partners 
one with the other. Partnership means 
the exchange of gifts. Midst the 
poverty of the Third World, one thing 
the First World might consider is a 
transfer of wealth to provide infra- 
structure such as buildings, to be 
used by the Third World Church to 
provide human services. At the same 
time, there are many gifts the Third 
World Church has to share with the 
First World Church. The way ahead 
lies in discovering the true nature of 
our partnership but it probably does 
not include the traditional First 
World sending and the Third World 
receiving. Perhaps Americans most of 
all need to rethink what they are 
about as God's people in this place 
and the implications for our relation- 
ships with both our own culture and 
the rest of the world. 


* * * * 


MY NEIGHBOUR'S FAITH AND MINE: A REPORT 


Hans Ucko 


"Tell me whom you are seeing and I shall tell you who you are". This proverb 
comes to mind after having read the study guide "My Neighbour's Faith and 
Mine: Theological Discoveries through Interfaith Dialogue" (WCC, 1986) 
together with the reflections, comments and remarks received from individuals 
and study groups having used the guide. It might be of interest to know that 
the study guide has actually been one of the best-sellers of the WCC, 10,000 
copies having been printed and sent upon request to most parts of the world, 
and translated into at least 16 languages. 


Fear of the unknown 


“Tell me whom you are seeing and I shall tell you who you are". Our way of 
relating to others reveals something about ourselves. No one can live in 
isolation. Everyone lives in some kind of relationship with others. To this 
extent we are vulnerable and mutually dependent upon each other. If I choose 
to see only those who are like me and who confirm my concepts, beliefs and 
options in life, then this says something about myself and where my sense of 
safety and security lies. If I dare to encounter people who hold other 
persua- sions, whether religious or political, this also communicates 
something. In this way no study group is like the other. Some participants 
might elect to study religions as a mere curiosity and thus not be affected as 
individuals or as a group. Alternatively, another group might dare to go 
beyond religions as a phenomenon and understands religions as incarnated in 
the hopes and aspirations of people. Coming that close to religions and to 
people of other faiths means entering domains where you are being questioned 
yourself, or as one participants in a Canadian group expressed it: "There is 
always a fear of the unknown. I am like everyone else living near and around 
people of other faiths. We look past them and really are just polite when we 
should be more open to them". 


Community and frustration 


The sub-unit on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths asked those who con- 
ducted study groups on "My Neighbour's Faith and Mine" to share their 
reflections and findings with us. Although many have used the book, we did 
not receive very many reports. Maybe this is significant. The purpose of the 
guide was, of course, not to generate reports but stimulate discussion. What 
happened in the groups was in itself a response and the most important part 
because this demonstrated a desire to start reflecting upon the presence of 
other faiths among us. Perhaps such a process can only be reported as a 
dynamic course of events: 


We lived together through hours of deeply felt community, 
where we were vulnerable and open, and where we felt the 
spirit had melted us together. Then there were also those 
other hours of frustration, where we were not able to focus, 
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where some of us felt threatened by others, where our 
differing viewpoints would clash and keep us_ apart. 
However we did not give up and completed the task. 

(Canada) 


The “only child" syndrome 


On the other hand we need to be informed about each other, how we think and 
feel and work with the issues of interfaith relations. The issue of dialogue 
and its long-term effects on Christian theology, however strange it may sound, 
is a rather new phenomenon in the Christian oikumene. It took the Church 
almost two thousand years to be mature enough to deal constructively with the 
presence of other religions and yet it has always been surrounded by the 
faiths of others. 


On the practical and social level, pluralism has never been 
a serious problem. On the theological level the situation 
is very different. The existence of other religions and 
the people of other faiths have never been dealt with 
seriously on the theological level, except by the doctrines 
they (Christians) have inherited....., all religions have 
grown and developed in relatively non-pluralistic contexts, 
and thus contained in themselves, consciously or uncons- 
ciously, what I call the "only child" syndrome. 

(Indonesia) 


In order to continue and develop reflection on the presence and significance 
of other faiths to Christian theology, and yes, perhaps even help the only 
child to acknowledge that it is not the only child in the world in the eyes of 
God, it is momentous for the Dialogue sub-unit to share in the processes of 
the study groups. Only in dialogue with each other throughout the Christian 
family can we continue the discussion on one of the most important issues in 
the Church today and, no doubt, also for tomorrow: how to theologically 
interpret and assess the presence of other faiths among us. 


Dialogue with no faith 


The aim of the study guide was to investigate “what it means to be a Christian 
in a culturally, religiously and ideologically plural world". The book 
focussed on religions among us. It is possible that it should have had a 
broader scope, as suggested in one group report: 


The book should include texts of the people of the so- 
called no faith for whom equality, fraternity, liberty, 
justice, etc. may be a form of faith; they are also my 
neighbours. Should we exclude them? If the book had taken 
into consideration the secular aspect of life and included 
some more studies upon contemporary issues such as peace, 
power, justice, human sexuality, man/woman, environment, it 
would have been more helpful. It is my fear that the book 
deals with questions which though vital to religions are 
non-issues if one takes the context of our world 
seriously. Interfaith dialogue must liberate itself from 
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stereotyped religious questions and grapple with issues of 
life which concern us most and are vital to human 
existence. (India) 


The suggestion has some relevance especially in the Western world where 
religious observance, at least in the established churches, is vanishing but 
where there is an awakening concern for issues like peace and environment. 


Prepared for change 


Studying other religions can, as was said before, be a process which does not 
implicate or involve me. Being informed about other religions might enhance 
my knowledge but does not necessarily affect me existentially. But when I am 
asked how the reality of other faiths touches my own faith, when I am told to 
mirror my own faith in the light of the other faiths, then there is not too 
much to shield me. To quote the old spiritual: "The walls come tumbling 
down". The witness of the other implicates my own faith. Who am I? What do 
I believe or hope or understand? I come to think of the missionary who came 
back to Europe after decades of work in countries far away. "How many have 
you converted?" he was asked. He grew silent for a long time and finally 
said, "One, myself!" 


Dialogue is a way, and perhaps the only way, which as a consequence of my 
encounter with others obliges me to face my own faith. I begin searching for 
my own religious identity, to answer myself about the hope that is in me (1 
Peter 3:15). 


Dialogue as vulnerability 


Dialogue, when it is really open to the other, when it is a 
goodwill that is not some vague expectation but an active 
desire to receive, to listen, to seek to go out of oneself, 
and to admit the universe of another, could not proceed to 
its ultimate conclusions without the sacrifice of one of 
the partners: that is to say, without repudiating itself 
as a dialogue. Truly to engage in a dialogue would be to 
question one's own being through the information that comes 
from another. It would be to accept the risk that the 
other might remold us in his image and destroy all that 
makes us what we are.... Dialogue, then, is the questioning 
of oneself, the renunciation of oneself, so as to open 
oneself up to a new way proposed by the other.1} 


Needless to say true dialogue requires equality in renunciation, equality in 
sacrifice, equality in vulernability. 





Raymond Carpentier, "“L'échec de la communication", from Les Hommes 
devant l'échec, Paris, 1968, pp.13-30. 
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To verbalize one's faith 


That this process is difficult is evident from the reports of many of the 
Study groups. Questions arise which have to be left unanswered, unless you 
hold on to the traditional and classical answers in church dogmatics. 


It seemed that the group has had little experience of 
verbalizing their Christian faith! This is a fairly well 
educated group and all leaders in many congregational roles. 
(Canada) 


And yet another study group made an important observation: 


After having read the book we have to confess that we do 
not know the answers. 


Nor did their pastors: 
Are pastors in our congregations adequate to lead this kind 


of discussions, or will they be at the same general level 
of feeling as others in the congretation? 


(USA) 
Probably. How could it be otherwise? If we cannot resort to traditional 
exclusivist teachings, we are all on the same level. We have to begin 


together and afresh. To some this is a positive challenge: 


The study guide is a healthy disturbance. Bogged down by 
daily routine, I am tempted to think and speak in stereo- 
typed, traditional, ecclesiastical terms. 

(India) 


Unanswered questions 


To some, unanswered questions are not a threat, but an opportunity to rethink 
and reformulate. 


Often we are not comfortable with certain parts of our 
Christian tradition, especially with the language of the 
finality of Christ. We must honestly bring our struggle 
with our own tradition into the interfaith dialogue. 
(Canada) 


It is very difficult to be pluralistic about your relation- 
ship with God. Getting to know God...becomes itself the 
growth in faith. As far as deciding whether Jesus is the 
one, I have to decide that every day. (It is) a continual 
choice. 

(USA) 


What does it mean to affirm that Jesus Christ is the ‘only 


begotten Son of God'? What does it mean? Does it mean, 
this is factually true? Does it mean, this is true for me? 


sh Ge 


Does it mean, I commit myself and my life to this? I 
really want to know how to hold values as central without 
being dogmatic. 

(USA) 


How can we use ‘only' when we are talking about a loving 
Christ? It seems like a means to separate, divide, and 
exclude. When we use it, we're saying ‘Christ is the only 
way', therefore you are doing it wrong. But that isn't 
what Christ did. He said, ‘all of you, come sit down’. It 
just seems like we are using it in such a destructive way. 
Christ was inclusive, but now we use Christ to exclude. 
(USA) 


Such unanswered questions unexpectedly give room for a new approach to your 
own faith. Suddenly grappling with your own faith seems more vibrant than 
just taking everything for granted. The open-ended questions seem to unveil 
new dimensions. The Swedish poet Bo Bergman voices this experience in a very 
lucid and transparent way: 


Hur smatt ar allting som fatt ett svar 
Det stora dr det som star oldst kvar, 
Nar tanken svindlande stannat. 


(How petty is not everything that has been given an 
answer. What is marvellous is what remains unanswered. 
When the mind stays and reels.) 


Experience and revelation 


The continuing work of the Dialogue sub-unit and of all those wrestling with 
the theological significance of the other religions among us, must not shrink 
before the difficult questions. Of course there were those who, for various 
reasons, could not agree with the astonishingly honest testimony of one of the 
Canadian participants: 


It has been helpful to admit our ignorance. 


There is an openness and sensitiveness in such a perspicacity. Not everyone 
closed the book and the study group in that way. For many the issues brought 
forth rejection, as testified by a group from Indonesia in the following way: 


The book prompted an immediate rejection. It was regarded 
as confusing. 


And the report from Indonesia continues: 


Such a reaction is understandable. The churches are very 
traditional theologically and have strong pietistic roots. 
The charismatic and evangelical movements have contributed 
to the rejection. The book was considered to be 'too big a 
leap' from what Christians have learned. Those who find 
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the book disturbing are, in general, people who have no 
existential experience of living together with people of 
other faiths. Our theology of dialogue must therefore not 
be only a result of an intellectual exercise, but of an 
existential experience of living together and working 
together with people of other faiths. 


A group in Norway 


recognized that its opposition to the guide and the study 


was due to the fact that "our church is not adequately prepared for this great 
challenge (dialogue)". 


There seems to be at least two levels to bear in mind in the continuing theo- 


logical process: 


the level of existential experience to be brought into the 


theological reflection as requested by Indonesia and India with their long 
history of living together with people of other faiths. 


There is 


religious 


no preformulated Christian understanding of 
plurality...witness, spirituality, community and 


hope but the Indian Christian understandings of these are 
formulated and reformulated in day-to-day experiences in 
total Christian/extra-Christian mutuality. 


(India) 


On the other hand, 
clear-cut answers 
stances: 


and almost directly opposed is the position asking for more 
and a theological view obedient to classical dogmatic 


The intention of the study guide ‘not to provide answers to 
the complex theological questions involved in relation to 
the faith and witness of others' has to be questioned. The 
attempted neutral theological position is not valid but 
highly controversial. 

(Norway) 


The study guide disqualifies the heavy theological tradi- 
tion of making a distinction between natural and special 
revelation. The. study guide does so without even giving 
the slightest argumentation. The very core of Christian 
soteriology is the belief that salvation is mediated only 


through the historical life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus of Nazareth. This strongly diminishes the relevance 


of formal 


‘grace', 


Similarities, e.g. concerning the concept 
in the understanding of salvation between 


Christianity and other religions. 


(Norway ) 


The Norwegian group probably speaks for others in the Christian family. It 
will be a challenge for those engaged in dialogue work to take seriously the 
criticism and yet not fail to go beyond prepackaged answers. As one Canadian 


group pointed out: 
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The whole group wondered about the reaction of more 
conservative Christians to the study guide. It seems a 
good introduction to the converted and to those who are 
already disposed to dialogue, but is it inviting to 
evangelicals? 


Although it appears that the challenge of dialogue will be with the churches 
for a long time to come, it is clear that not all Christians are agreed on how 
we might respond to it theologically. While some are ready to see a clear 
need for a radical rethinking of the traditional ways of responding to this 
reality, others fear that we might be giving away too much, and perhaps too 
easily. There is a need to further the inner dialogue in the churches - 
itself one of the fruits of the study guide.. 


The various questions and comments from the different study groups demand our 
attention and further study. The work which has been done all over the world 
in churches and communities necessitates a renewed and creative theological 
reflection. Theologians from various parts of the world have been invited by 
the Dialogue sub-unit to address the issues emerging out of "My Neighbour's 
Faith and Mine" at a Theology of Religions meeting to be held in Baar, 
Switzerland at the beginning of January 1990. 


CLIK III DDD DD DD 
CKD DDD DDD 
CLC DDD DD 


MY NEIGHBOUR’S FAITH — ge 
AND MINE 


MY 

NEIGHBOUR’S 
Theological discoveries FAITH — : 
through interfaith dialogue AND MINE. 


THEOLOGICAL =~ “4 } 
Prepared by the Dialogue Sub-unit of the World Council of | tiroucn sae , 
Churches, this booklet is an invitation to and a rich resource for one 

group study. It is meant for Christians who live in religiously 


plural situations — and that’s everywhere, in our day. It urges 


them to reflect on the theological significance of the faith and 
witness of their neighbours who are not Christians. 

THis study booklet is prepared in the hope that Christians would 
be challenged to seek new dimensions of their own faith and 
also to see their neighbours in a new light and learn to live with 
them in closer community. 


ISBN: -0869-7. Third printing. Paperback, 68pp., illustrated, 
Sfr.5.90, US$3.75, £2.50 
A French edition is also available from WCC Publications. 
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A CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM COLLOQUIUM IN TANZANIA 


Braving the vagaries of Africa's airlines, twenty-three African 
Christians and Muslims from nine different countries gathered at the 
Danish Volunteer Training Centre at Usa River, in the cool uplands 
near Arusha, Tanzania, for a week of interfaith exchanges around the 
theme of religion and life. The central element of this colloquium 
comprised three consecutive days of intensive conversations on the 
following sub-themes: religion and education, religion and the state, 
and religion and family. Each day was launched by two papers, one 
from the vantage point of a believer in each tradition. 


This was the fifth of a series of regional colloquia organized under 
the auspices of the World Council of Churches department of Dialogue 
with People of Living Faiths. Earlier meetings were held in Porto 
Novo, Benin (March 1986, French-speaking Africa); Kuta, Indonesia 
(December 1986, Asia and Pacific); Kolymbari, Greece (September 1987, 
Europe and the Mediterranean) and New Windsor, Maryland (March 1988, 
North America). Reports for all of these are available from the 
department, and the discussion records are included in a survey of the 
WCC's first twenty years of Christian-Muslim gatherings entitled 
Meeting in Faith (available from the WCC bookshop). In these two 
short decades, dialogue has progressed from very tentative beginnings 
involving a few daring pioneers to a stage where respected scholars 
and religious leaders engage openly in frank and earnest exchange and 
international Muslim and Christian institutions actively encourage 
believers to draw near to their neighbours in a shared enterprise of 
building plural societies in a context of trust and respect. Much has 
been accomplished, but of course much remains to be done. 


The following is an extract from the report covering the discussions 
which took place in Tanzania. The report was written by the Rev. Nat 
Idarous of Tanzania and Dr. M.S. Zahradeen of Nigeria. A copy of the 
full report may be obtained from the Dialogue sub-unit on request. 


colloquium was the first Africa 


affect the spirit of the colloquium 
regional dialogue meeting in English which throughout the meeting 


between Muslims and Christians to be 
organized under the auspices of the 
World Council of Churches' Dialogue 
sub-unit. The invited participants 
were supposed to form a forum of equal 
numbers representing the two living 
faiths in Africa. However, due to 
other circumstances not all those who 
were invited could actually 
participate and therefore the number 
of participants from among the Muslim 
community was slightly reduced. This 
factor, though regrettable, did not 
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cordial and one which showed willing- 
ness to accommodate each other's views 
and opinions. The participants, who 
made it all the way to the Danish 
Volunteer Centre near Arusha in the 
northern part of Tanzania, came from 
various teaching and organizational 
institutions in Africa. 


The atmosphere at the Centre was very 
friendly. As the name of the Centre 

suggests, there were many volunteers 
for development activities who had 


come from the northern hemisphere. 
They were pursuing their cultural and 
linguistic studies in preparation for 
work in many African countries. The 
participants in the colloquium were 
therefore exposed to a life-style 
which was more in keeping with the 
voluntary spirit, as it were, like 
volunteers for enabling better under- 
standing among the faithful people of 
God in the continent. 


There were two chairpersons and two 
rapporteurs for the colloquium, thus 
reflecting the two major faiths repre- 
sented, as these positions were shared 
by Christians and Muslims. In his 
opening remarks, the chairperson Dr. 
Badru Kateregga who is a Muslim and 
presently representing his country, 
Uganda, as Ambassador Plenipotentiary 
to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, said 
“the differences which divide us must 
not be allowed to build walls around 
us. Some people may wish to emphasize 
only those points of common. under- 
Standing.... We must continue our 
dialogue, but glossing over the 
differences will not be a solution." 
The chair was shared with the Rt. Rev. 
Michael Keili, Bishop of the Anglican 
Diocese of Bo in Sierra Leone. He as 
co-chairperson maintained an impress- 
ive moderation throughout the 
colloquium. 


Mrs Anne Kubai, a Christian lecturer 
in Islamics at the Kenyatta University 
near Nairobi, Kenya, presented a paper 
on the Christian perspective of 
education. She observed that religion 
for an African Christian, just as for 
a Muslim, was a sub-total of beliefs 
and practices and therefore there was 
no need for the separation between the 
religious and the secular. She does 
not expect religion to play a lesser 
role in the future of Africa and the 
major differences in the theology of 
the people was deliverance from either 
evil as an African would desire, or 
from sin as a Christian would define 
deliverance. Others, e.g. Hindus and 
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Muslims may define their deliverance 
from something else. 


Mrs Kubai made comparisons between 
Plato's Republic which is a utopian 
state seeking to create moral virtues 
through education, the state was con- 
ceived as a moral being and therefore 
education was ethical by nature. 
During the times of the Old Testament 
the scriptures were the only text 
books. available. The intentionality 
of education as in the Proverbs (1:1-7 
and 4:13ff) is to give insights and 
instructions on how to do justice to 
the others. 


In the book of Hebrews (12:7-8) 
education is seen as leading to the 
discovery of discipline. The relation- 
ship of education to salvation is one 
of a part to the whole. Jesus did not 
limit himself tto the forgiving of 
sins, but he was also among others an 
educator and a healer. According to 
the Salisbury report of the Education 
Colloquium of the All Africa Con- 
ference of Churches in the 1960s, the 
aim of Christian education should be 
to prepare people to live with their 
neighbours in love, charity and 
acceptance of each other. 


The Muslim speaker on the same subject 
of Religion and Education, Mr. Abasi 
Kiyimba apologized for being less 
prepared for his paper due to _ short 
notice as someone else was originally 
invited to speak on this’ subject. 
However, he cited his paper with a 
Similar title which was published in 
the Journal of Muslim Minority 
Affairs. He emphasized the place of 
religion as a mentality quality and 
that all aspects of life derive from 
ultimate. A human being has_ been 
created and therefore must be grate- 
ful. Worship in Islam means_- the 
acknowledgement of God and to _ be 
grateful to Him. The duty of man is 
to establish God's kingdom on earth as 
his vice-regent. He cited the example 
of the words "Allahu Akbar", or "God 


is great" which are uttered by a 
Muslim at the beginning of prayers and 
“Assalamu aleykum...", or "peace be 
upon you" at the end of a prayer as 
examplifying the vertical relationship 
to God in the first instance and the 
horizontal relationship to the rest of 
the world in the second instance when 
a Muslim turns his/her head to the 
right and left. 


Mr. Kiyimba explained that in order to 
emphasize man's vice-regency a Muslim 
starts his actions by citing the open- 
ing words in the name of God 
"Bismillahi Rahman Rahim", which is 
uttered even in the case of slaughter- 
ing an animal, for otherwise the law- 
ful slaughtering would simply mean an 
act of murdering an animal. He com- 
pared the Islamic emphasis of the 
vice-regency to the Christian emphasis 
on the sinfulness of man. Further, he 
said that there were certain injunct- 
ions in Islam which were compulsory, 
e.g. the collective responsibility of 
a community to bury a dead body. 


All knowledge comes from God _ and 
education is a process of imparting 
knowledge derived from God and leading 
also to God. The first obligation of 
a Muslim compares to the first command 
which was given to the Prophet 
"Iqra'", i.e. that he should read or 
recite. Thus the medical information 
given in the training of a doctor is 
according to Islam also the religious 
knowledge. God controls’ knowledge, 
for if it were not controlled it would 
have been just like a machine which 
was created to be on its own without a 
Switch and one could imagine’ the 
hazardous effects. 


Knowledge for Muslims is a process of 
education which is always renewable, 
as such it is searching and dynamic. 
Ignorance starts when one affirms that 
he knows and no individual has_ the 
right to claim the monopoly of know- 
ledge. In the political system of 
Islam there is no- separation of 
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religion from politics and in the 
Islamic economic system no one should 
live from things which he did not work 
for. It therefore portrays the ideal 
modesty on the recognition that where 
the peoples' rights begin, your own 
personal freedom stops. 


The act of simply passing on 
information without believing in that 
information or the dictim "follow what 
I say, but not what I do" is completely 
excluded from Islam. For you have to 
believe in what you teach. fThere is 
also the element of the final account- 
ability as one can either be rewarded 
or punished for what one has taught. 


During the ensuing discussion on the 
presented papers, Prof. Olupona of 
Nigeria remarked that in the context 
of his country there were some people 
who reject the wearing of uniforms by 
their children in schools which are 
designed like Muslim attire. Perhaps 
a kind of multi-faith symbol could be 
adopted as school uniforms. He pointed 
out that in the dialogue setting, 
people often try to present idealistic 
Situations. He had acquired his 
knowledge oof Islam from Christian 
scholars who had taught him in a much 
better way than perhaps Muslim 
teachers would have done. 


Rev. Samuel Ador from the Sudan raised 
the concern regarding the secularized 
aspect of religious education in 
modern education systems which was 
considered by the Muslims as being too 
diluted from purity and hence the 
Muslim outcry to go back to the roots 
of their spiritual education. A 
similar concern is shared by _ the 
Christians as well. 


Mr. Kiyimba responded that the kind of 
education which was offered at _ the 
time of early Islam was the best in 
terms of moral, e.g. in the context of 
a mixed community in Medinah. He 
recommended the moral content of that 
education. 


Responding to the questions raised by 
both Rev. Ador and Prof. Chris Manus 
from Nigeria regarding the cause for 
the secularization syndrome which 


excludes emphasis on religious 
education, Mrs Kubai remarked that the 
subjects of social ethics and 


education ethics have helped to impart 
values to the society. 


Prof. Zahruddin pointed out that above 
everyone who is learned there is 
another one who is more learned. He 
recalled 30 years ago when he was in a 
Christian boarding school where there 
was more care than in the boarding 
schools which are run by the 
authorities today, even though the 
teachers there may be Muslims. 


The chairman, Dr. Kateregga reminded 
the participants about the need to 
look at the way education was being 
carried out and that education for 
peace, particularly in the comparative 
studies from the early school age 
should be stressed. 


On the question raised by Rev. Solomon 
Johnson from The Gambia as to whether 
all knowledge was accepted to be God 
given, Prof. Zahruddin affirmed that 
all knowledge is God's knowledge. At 
this point Rev. Silas Wanda warned 
about the danger of absolutising 
knowledge, especially in the light of 
the negative experience with Gnosticism 
in the Church. God gives the know- 
ledge, but that knowledge is not to be 
worshipped. 


Prof. Cuthbert Omari of Tanzania also 
warned against the danger of human 
beings misusing the knowledge. Beyond 
“"hikma", knowledge or "Gnosis" is God, 
for He is greater. 


Rev. Ador explained the three definit- 
ions of knowledge according to 
Ghazzali being ua ane ilhmam and 
ma'rifa, or knowledge, inspiration and 
scientific knowledge. Revelation for 
Christians is also mysterious whereas 
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knowledge can be acquired. But in the 
Christian scriptures there is also the 
participation of human knowledge. 


Mr. Kiyimba remarked that since the 
first knowledge was Adam, _ therefore 
there is no knowledge beyond Islam. 
However, Rev. Shamsuddin from Ethiopia 
wondered that if with the little 
knowledge available so much damage to 
humanity was done by humanity, what 
would have happened if much _ more 
knowledge was achieved. 


The co-chairman, Bishop Michael Keili 
emphasized that our minds were given 
by God and therefore all knowledge is 
God's. What we have is just a tip of 
a needle in comparison to the whole 
ocean of knowledge which is with God. 
Education is to be seen as a vehicle 
for acquiring part of the knowledge, 
for knowledgeable people need to be 
educated. He directed the partici- 
pants to consider the question about 
how to structure the education system, 
so that the future generation can 
through it become co-sustainers of 
human lives. 


At this point the participants con- 
centrated on the resolutions of the 
colloquium to round up the conclusion 
of the discussion on the subject of 
Religion and Education. 


Religion and the State 


This interesting subject was. dis- 
cussed, naturally enough, more _ from 
the religious than the political point 
of view. Apart from the one diplomat 
who was co-chairing the colloquium 
there was no other politician, or for 
that matter, representative of the 
State present. A lively debate 
followed the presentation of the two 
papers from a Muslim and a Christian 
on the subject. To begin with, some 
clarification had to be made as_ some 
participants were using the termino- 
logy "Church and State" to generalize 
the relationship between the Religion 


and the State. It was clarified that 
such a terminology is misleading since 
its connotation implies the historical 
background of the relationship between 
Christendom and the State. The term 
"Religion and State" was therefore 
adopted. 


Prof. Ishaq Oloyede of the University 
of Ilorin in Nigeria observed that in 
the traditional Jewish society there 
was a fusion of religion and the state 
where the kings took counsel from the 
priests. In the early days of Christ- 
ianity Jesus Christ was suspected as a 
threat not only by the Romans, but 
also by the Jews as he wanted to 
establish the law of God on earth. 
Similarly, Prophet Muhammad was ordered 
by God to establish justice on earth 
and after his death the Umayyads and 
the Abbasids who were supposed to be 
Khalifa-cum-rulers in fact became the 
rulers-cum-Khalifas. 


Prof. Oloyede announced that it was 
not enough for religion to call for 
autonomy from the _ state, but’ that 
religion should have bearing on the 
state. He mentioned that Islam was 
able to accommodate a muilti-faith 
state, but not a brand of American 
secular state. The Muslim scholars, 
Ibn Taimiyya and al-Ridha had affirmed 
the religious state and _ considered 
secularism as a means of subduing 
Islam. The issue of theocracy does 
not arise in Islam since there was no 
class of priests. 


He further explained that Islam has a 
third element apart from Dar al-Islam 
and Dar al-Harb and this was the Dar 
al-Mu'ahada, or the house of treaties, 
which for him would mean such countries 
today which strictly adhered to the 
United Nations Charter on Human Rights. 
The fact that Prophet Muhammad _ took 
refuge under the Abyssinian Christian 
ruler shows that Islam has _ nothing 
against Christian rule. However, 
history has taught the Muslims to see 
Christian rule as a threat. 
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The other paper was presented by Dr. 
Jacob Olupona who based his_ obser- 
vations on the African States mainly 
as a_ sociologist. He followed the 
line of Max Weber who wrote on the 
sense of justice guiding the laws of a 
nation whereby Christian principles 
may be injected. He also cited the 
example of Tanzania where national 
leaders aspired to civil religion for 
the sake of national unity and where 
the political primacy was emphasized 
while divisive religious sentiments 
were reduced. 


In his own country, Nigeria, the 
worthy ideas of Islam during’ the 
leadership of President Shagari were 
also shared by the others. There are 
Christians as well as Muslims in 
Nigeria who seek to wrestle religion 
from the State, but there are many 
Muslims who mistake the word secular 
to be another way of Christianisation. 
He lamented that often people do not 
distinguish between secularism and 
secularisation. 


Contributing to the discussions on the 
two papers Rev. Samuel Ador remarked 
that perhaps what they were striving 
at in the Sudan was the Dar 
al-Mu'ahada because of the pluralistic 
nature of the Sudan with over 500 
tribes and 100 languages. 


Dr. Kateregga felt that as the 
discussion goes on in dialogue we 
might discover that the Dar al-Harb, 
or the house of war is no longer there 
because the circumstances which 
brought about this definition are no 
longer there. 


Dr. Zein al-Abdin from the Sudan 
pleaded with the participants not to 
overweigh such "Dar" terms in Islamic 
history, for there are also similar 
terms and concepts in Christianity 
which are out of context now. The 
"Dar" terms are neither in the Qur'an 
or in the Hadith, for they denote 
juristic interpretations which are 


many and vary. What should be done 
with the religious laws in general, be 
they Christian or Muslim? Since 
Shari'a was part of his religion, he 
wanted to know which solution does the 
colloquium offer for him to deal with 
it as part of his religion. 


In recognition of Shari'a as part and 
parcel of Islam and the fact that we 
live in a pluralistic society, Bishop 
Keili posed the question as to what 
the Muslims and Christians could do in 
order to encourage peaceful co- 
existence of the people. 


In response to this question Rev. Babs 
Mala from Nigeria expressed the wish 
for the Christians and Muslims to have 
an opportunity to discuss Shari'a in 
depth. The rapporteur, Prof. Zahruddin 
regretted that the discussion was 
centering more on civil religion as if 
it were to replace the real religion 
or as if social ethics were to replace 
religious ethics. 


The co-rapporteur, Rev. Nat Idarous 
drew attention to the attempts’ by 
Muslim leaders, e.g. Mustafa Kamal 
Ataturk who led Turkey to a secular 
State after the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire in 1924. Responding, Prof. 
Al-Abdin confirmed that Ataturk and 
many other Muslim leaders have opted 
for the secular way of life. Neverthe- 
less, what would one do when the 
community wants religious laws, 
especially now when there are many 
people who reject the secular life. 
He supposed that the solution for the 
Sudan could be found in the establish- 

ment of Federal States. 


Dr. Chris Manus felt that religious 
laws should only be practised by the 
community which wants such laws, e.g. 
in the exercise of the personal law. 


Rev. Ador wanted to know if it was 
possible to observe Shari'a without a 
Muslim State and if it can be applied 
only to the Muslims. Also which 
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concessions do the Muslims allow for 
non-Muslims in the society apart from 
being second-class citizens? 


Prof. al-Abdin protested against the 
citing of negative examples from the 
medieval history of Islam when there 
are also cases of maltreatment of 
Muslims by the Christians in those 
days. He pointed out that Jizya taxa- 
tion was no longer demanded nowadays, 
e.g. in Egypt or in the Sudan. In 
fact Muslims were required to pay more 
tax, e.g. the Zakat which amounts to 
2-1/2% of the possessed’ capital. 
There are also possibilities of mild 
punishment in Islam as in the case of 
Ta'azir, i.e. when the crime of 
stealing is committed due to the 
proven negligence of the owner. 


Participants from Tanzania spoke one 
after the other in a positive assess- 
ment of their situation. Upon the 
question as to what extent does the 
State rule over the religions, a 
representative of the Muslim High 
Council in Tanzania (BAKWATA) explained 
that the constitution specifies that 
Tanzania is a religious country but 
the state machinery is secular. 


The chairman, Dr. Kateregga, summed up 
the discussion by stressing the point 
that in developing secular and plural- 
istieovUsociéty *24t" is. Sinportant+4-te 
uphold the rights of both the minority 
and the majority with due respect to 
the various religions. 


At this point the participants from 
Nigeria who had met’ together’ the 
previous evening presented their 
special message relating to Christian- 
Muslim relations in their country. 


Religion and Life 


Two papers were presented on this 
subject. The first paper was 
presented by Dr. Rabiatu Ammah from 
the University of Ghana and the second 
paper by Rev. Samuel Ador of the Sudan 
Council of Churches. 


Dr. Ammah concentrated on Islam_ and 
Family. She defined her religion of 
Islam as being not just a religion 
because it does not simply reflect on 
symbols and practices, but the whole 
set of life. The family also was not 
Simply conceived in terms of a 
nucleus, but in relation to a larger 
socio-religious community (umma). 


She said that marriage in Islam is an 
important institution which was 
recommended by the Prophet, especially 
for the purpose of propagating 
children and to avoid immorality. 
Some people consider the "sacrament" 
of marriage to be more important than 
pilgrimage. Quoting from the Qur'an 
Sura 17:23-24 she read the likening of 
men and women being garments to each 
other, the encouragement to find love 
and warmth among themselves and _ to 
cover each other's weakness. The 
woman as a mother is the _ first 
educator of a child and by extension 
therefore she knows the state of the 
youth better than the father. She 
then commented on some misconceptions 
about the role of women in Islam by 
stressing that each man and woman in 
the Qur'an and in Islam is accountable 
to God as an individual in his own or 
her own right. Regarding the inherit- 
ance she observed that although there 
was inequality, this does not mean 
that it is inequitable as well, for 
the Qur'an sees a man as a provider. 


In his paper on Religion and _ Life, 
Rev. Samuel Ador examined the 


institution of marriage in the Jewish 
tradition with reference to the Old 
Testament, as well as in the Christian 
and African traditions. He noted that 
Christianity, like all other religions 
cannot stand above all influences of 
the society or be entirely outside 
history. The African traditional 
influences have in many ways effected 
the Christian way of life, particularly 
in the area of marriage. 


In Christianity the wife and_ the 
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husband have a claim to the perfect 
fidelity of the mate. According to 
the New Testament the wife ceases to 
be merely a helper of her husband in 
this present life, but a fellow heir 
with him in the eternal life. 
Christian marriage represents a moral 
as well as spiritual dimension, for it 
is more than just a contract between 
two individuals (Peter 3:32; Eph. 5:32 
and Gal. 3:28). 


Rev. Ador concluded his paper by 
reflecting on the effects of secular- 
isation and noted that~ religious 
influence upon family life begins to 
fade away. “The secularization of 
Christian marriage in our contemporary 
society indicates the desacramentali- 
zation of Christian family life", he 
said. Further he explained that by 
African definition, marriage was not 
simply a contract between two persons, 
but after the initial stage of love, 
whole families and clans are involved 
in the extended relationship, includ- 
ing parents of both the wife and the 
husband. He also encouraged inter- 
Marriage among people of different 
faiths in the puralistic societies as 
a way of heading together towards the 
commonwealth of God. 


In the ensuing discussion the 
following points were raised: 


~ The discrepancy between the values 
which are imparted to the children 
at home and what they see in the 
wider society, e.g. at home the 
children may learn that telling 
lies is wrong whereas in school 
they may be taught that there are 
also clever lies: 


- The negative and positive 
implications of polygamy in the 
African tradition should be 
considered by Christians and 
Muslims from the societal as well 
as the religious viewpoints; 


- Increasing numbers of parents have 
no time to raise their children in 
a religious way. Therefore 
schools should not be a kind of 
utopian estates, but they should 
reflect on the religious culture 
of the society; 


- The issue of divorce must also be 
considered as there is an increas- 
ing number of divorce cases and 
solo parents; 


- Inter-marriage among Muslims, 
Christians and Traditionalists is 
one of the biggest resources for 
dialogue in Africa. There should 
be ways tap this important 
resource. Perhaps joint counsell- 
ing centres could be established. 


Quoting Prof. Ali Mazrui's statement 
that "we do not have to be frightened 
by Christianity in Africa, but by the 
Western secularization which has 
eroded our values", a Tanzania Muslim 
participant added that "our African- 


ness has so far helped us to stablize 
our families, but we have to be 
worried about the new Western values 
which are not Christian". 


In conclusion, Rev. Shamsuddin related 
the example of some groups in Ethiopia 
who appealed to the authorities to 
limit the television programmes which 
had adverse effects on the children, 
such as violence, boxing and wrestling 
and the authorities agreed to show 
such programmes late at night. 


Bishop Michael Keili noted in his 
concluding remarks that goodness is 
goodness from wherever it comes. He 
cited the case in Sierra Leone when 
they had formed a joint Muslim and 
Christian delegation to the government 
to plead for thorough investigation 
regarding people who were _ unjustly 
condemned to death. A lot depended on 
the political will and it is the duty 
of the religious leaders to portray 
more tolerance with each other for the 
good of their fellow believers. 
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RELIGIOUS PLURALISM: A HINDU PERSPECTIVE 


Anantanand Rambachan 


(This is an edited version of a paper presented at the 
‘Jerome Hall Dialogue: 1989' at Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass., USA by Dr. Anantanand Rambachan in 
response to a presentation by Dr. Gavin D'Costa on "Christ 


in a Pluralist World". ) 


It has been observed that, with a few 
notable exceptions, the initiatives 
for dialogue between Hinduism and 
Christianity, in contemporary times, 
have been from the Christian side.1 

There may be several reasons for this. 

The memories of colonialism and its 
association with aggressive Christian 
missionary enterprise continue to lin- 
ger. There are still many barriers of 
mistrust and intention to be overcome. 


I think, however, that this lack of 
initiative among contemporary Hindu 
thinkers can also be explained by 
referring to some Hindu presupposit- 
ions about religious pluralism. In 
surveying Hindu attitudes, one repeat- 
edly encounters overworked phrases and 
images expressing the idea of one goal 
and many paths. The famous Rg-Veda 
text, "One is the Truth, the sages 
speak of it diversely", (1.164.46) is 
often cited to explain religious dif- 
ferences as merely semantic. ones. 
While such phrases, images and texts 
have a constructive purpose in 
challenging exclusive claims to truth 
and God, they can also negatively and 
unintentionally make the search for 
inter-religious understanding seem 
redundant and unnecessary. [hatabl 
paths are self-sufficiently capable of 
leading to liberation and if all 
differences can be explained away as 
semantic ones, there is not much to be 
learnt from conversation, and it may 
be difficult to generate enthusiasm for 
initiating inter-religious dialogue. 
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I think that these well-rehearsed and 
hackneyed phrases have had a dampening 
effect on the contemporary Hindu en- 
counter with other religions. I am 
not suggesting that Hindus have been 
reluctant or unenthusiastic about 
dialogue with other faiths. Such dia- 
logue, however, has not been as crea- 
tive or enriching for us as it can be. 


If, however, we adopt aie critical 
Stance and attempt to go behind the 
conventional phrases, we find a Hindu 
attitude to pluralism which is_ com- 
plex, challenging and not as uncritic- 
ally accepting of all paths as it is 
sometimes made out to be. We find a 
readiness to evaluate the adequacy of 
different spiritualities and a concern 
for a “grounds for assessment". 
Historical studies will also affirm 
this position. The disciples of 
Sankara and Ramanuja certainly did not 
think that their respective forms of 
Vedanta led to the same end or that 
their differences could be reduced to 
verbal usage. 


Let me provide some examples to illus- 
trate this crucial point. The modern 
Hindu saint, Ramakrishna (1836-1888) 
is perhaps unrivalled in his accept- 
ance of diverse beliefs and practices. 

It was Ramakrishna who told us, "of a 
lake with four landing-ghats on its 
four banks. People who draw water at 
one ghat call it "jal" and those who 
draw at a second ghat call it "pani". 


At the third ghat they call it "water" 
and at the fourth "aqua". But it is 
one and the same thing: water. 2 
Close study of the recorded statements 
of Ramakrishna, however, reveal clear 
normative positions from which he 
evaluated and criticized the religious 
pretensions of his contemporaries. 
For him, a religious path led to truth 
only if it was characterized by, among 
other things, a sincere and earnest 
longing for God, holding on to God as 
the ultimate value, the renunciation 
of materialism, and compassion for 
all. Some paths were clearly more 
direct than others.3 


Gandhi is another example of a Hindu 
who creatively balanced an openness to 
the insights of the world's religious 
traditions with sharp criticisms of 
the content of particular traditions. 
He considered, for example, religion 
without morality to be inconceivable 
and saw the virtues of truth, and 
mercy as being essential to valid 
religion. He was deeply cognizant 
that no single religion can embody the 
whole truth and that specific religions 
demonstrated the errors and limitations 
of the human _ condition. Hinduism, 
like other religious traditions, had 
its own imperfections. Its principal 
Sin, for Gandhi, is the way it 
tolerates untouchability.4 


If we turn to the authoritative scrip- 
tures of Hinduism we also find explicit 
and implicit criticism of false paths 
and direct injunctions about what 
constitutes the truly religious life. 
The Bhagavadgita (Ch. 17), for example, 
offers an assessment of faith, 
charity, religious austerity, and 
worship based on the distribution of 
different human tendencies and desires 
(gunas). Some forms of faith and 
worship are clearly preferable and 
more efficacious. 


The point here is that while the Hindu 
tradition may have no difficulty in 
recognizing and acknowledging God's 
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liberating activity in the world's 
religions, it has never legitimatized 
everything that transpires in the name 
of religion. It is also very important 
to note that its endorsement of religi- 
ous pluralism has more to do with God's 
compassion and readiness to respond to 
the human call, than to the adequacy 
of religions. This, I think, is the 
purport of the Bhagavadgita (4:11) 
text: 


However people approach Me, 
even so do I welcome them for 
the paths people take from 
every side are Mine. 


The business of inter-religious 
dialogue is not to decide who will be 
saved and who will not. We must leave 
some things to God. 


If the Hindu attitude to other faiths 
is not, as I have tried to argue, one 
of uncritical acceptance and the re- 
duction of all differences to 
semantics, there is an urgent need for 
Hinduism also to formulate and expound 
a rationale for initiating and enter- 
ing into dialogue with other tradi- 
tions. * Unfortunately, contemporary 
Hindu thinkers do not seem to 
recognize the necessity for this. I 
wish to briefly offer a few suggest- 
ions towards the formulation of such a 
rationale. 


Hinduism is firmly rooted in the view 
that the universe of our perception 
has its source and being in an 
ultimate and absolute reality. The 
nature of this reality is such that it 
transcends all our limited efforts to 
define and describe it as we would do 
the objects of our world. Since words 
define our world by denoting its 
finite qualities, they are unable to 
designate the infinite. A famous 
verse of the Taittiriya Upanishad 
(2.9.1) speaks of God as, "that from 
which words, along with the mind turn 
back, having failed to grasp." 


The recognition of this intrinsic 
human limitation in attaining or 
formulating full knowledge of God has 
meant that no intellectual representa- 
tion or theology is full or final. 
Each struggles to grasp and express 
that which is ultimately inexpress- 
ible. If it is impossible to capture 
and possess the limitless within the 
boundaries of one's religion or define 
it comprehensively through the limited 
language of one's theology, one must 
be open to the possibility of meaning- 
ful insights from other’ traditions 
which may open one's eyes to. the 
inexhaustible and multi-faceted nature 
of the divine. Hinduism has _ not 
always been ready to acknowledge the 
individuality and uniqueness of the 
insights of other’ traditions, an 
insensitivity which sometimes has 
tragic consequences. Hinduism has 
accepted that it is possible to speak 
of God in ways that may seem contra- 
dictory, and one of the tasks of our 
conversations is to explore the 
Similar and even more importantly, the 
contradictory ways in which we speak 
of the ultimate. 


Hinduism, as I have argued, does not 
wholeheartedly endorse every spiritual 
path as leading directly to God. It 
has shown an awareness, from time to 
time, of the ways in which selfishness 
and arrogance can have a corrupting 
influence on religious life. This 
fact of error must result in humility 
and openness to the corrective in- 
Sights which can and have been derived 
from our encounter with other tradi- 
tions. These corrective insights are 
necessary, not only for challening and 
enriching our understanding of God, 
but also the conduct of our lives in 
the world. In the nineteenth century, 
for example, the encounter with 
Christianity stimulated Hinduism into 
an awareness of the social dimensions 
and implications of religion. This 
resulted in several movements’ for 
reform. 
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Hinduism, in many of its major tradi- 
tions, has articulated a vision of the 
spiritual unity of all existence. In 
the Advaita Vedanta tradition of San- 
kara, for example, this was formulated 
in the doctrine of the atman which is 
identical with the limitless brahman 
and identically present in _  every- 
thing. The spiritual dignity of the 
human being is incomparable as_ the 
abode of the divine. In Hinduism, 
unfortunately, this remains largely as 
a spiritual ideal and is not’ used 
sufficiently as the basis for challeng- 
ing and remedying inequalities at all 
levels. We need to work more actively 
to realize this ideal of unity and 
this can only be done through dialogue 
and action with others. Inter- 
religious ventures, therefore, are a 
necessity for realizing this central 
Hindu ideal. 


If Hinduism is convinced, as_ it 
claims, that it embodies authentic 
insights about the nature of God and 
the way of truth, then it has an 
obligation to share these with 
enthusiasm and initiative. Inter- 
religious dialogue, characterized by 
mutual respect and openness, is one of 
the most appropriate ways of offering 
its gifts. 


1 Harold Coward, “"Hindu-Christian 
Dialogue: A Review", Hindu- 
Christian Studies Bulletin 7 


(Autumn 1988), pp.1-5. 

é Swami Nikhilananda, trans. The 
Gospel _of Ramakrishna (New York: 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, 
1977), p.1024. 

3 For a critical discussion of 
Ramakrishna's attitude to relig- 
ious pluralism see, R.W.Neufeldt, 
"The Response of the Ramakrishna 
Mission", in Harold Coward, ed., 


Modern Indian Responses to 


Religious Pluralism (New York: 
State Un. of N.Y. Press, 1987), 


pp.67-84. 
4 For a detailed discussion of 
Gandhi see, Glyn Richards, The 


Philosophy of Gandhi (Curzon 
Press, 1982). 


INTERFAITH DIALOGUE WITH DIASPORA SIKHS 


John Parry 


(Rev. John Parry, Other Faiths Secretary, The United 
Reformed Church, London, presented the following article to 
the Working Group meeting of the Dialogue Department which 
was held in Casablanca, Morocco in June 1989) 


Although Sikhism found its origins in 
the Panjab in India, the last 90 years 
have seen the growth of the Sikh 
community in many other parts of the 
world. Sikh migration to South East 
Asia was probably due to the need of 
the British colonial powers for armed 
forces and police in Malaysia and 
Singapore. The presence of Sikhs in 
Canada can be ascribed to the need for 
labourers to build the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Hence shortly after 
the turn of the century a number of 
Single Sikh men were to be found on 
the West coast of Canada exercising 
the skills they had learnt whilst 
building the railways of India. 
Others were employed in timber mills 
and mines and by 1911 there were 5,000 
Sikhs living in British Columbia. 


After the completion of the C.P.R. a 
number of Sikhs made their way south, 
first into Washington State and 
thereafter to California where many 
settled with Mexican wives to a life 
of fruit-growing in the Sacramento 
Valley, particularly near Stockton and 
Yuba City. They found themselves the 
victims of racial prejudice and were 
mocked by the local press as_ 'Rag 
Heads'. 


Apart from a small number of Sikhs who 
made their way to the U.K. for 
educational purposes, the first 
noticable presence of Sikhs was in the 
1920's and 1930's as small groups of 
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Bhatra Sikhs sold trinkets in London 
and in the seaports of South Wales and 
Bristol. Migration in any larger 
number started after the Second World 
war when because of a= shortage of 
labour, single men were given 
employment in factories in various 
parts of the U.K., but particularly in 
West London. The partition of India 
in 1947 meant that many families left 
their land in the West Panjab and 
consequently the most able member left 
to find an income in the U.K.. At 
this time only men migrated, often 
believing that having made some money 
they would return to India. 


However, by the 1960's it was apparent 
that British immigration legislation 
would be likely to split families 
unless wives and children made their 
way quickly to the U.K.. It was at 
this time that the first Gurdwaras 
were opened, partly because by then 
the community could afford their own 
places of worship and, may be, because 
of pressure from wives concerned about 
the religious upbringing of their 
children. 


The third stage in the establishment 
of the Sikh community in Britain was 
the movement of Asians from East 
Africa in the late 1960's and early 
1970's. There had been a community of 
Asians in Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda 
Since just before the turn of the 
century. In 1895 at a meeting of the 


Board of the British East Africa 
Company it was decided that a railway 
should be built to Uganda using ... 
“Indian methods ... chiefly by means 
of the labour of Indian ‘coolies'". 
Within one year 1000 Indians were to 
be found in East Africa as indentured 
labourers. Amongst these were a 
number of # £Sikhs, mainly of the 
Ramgharia community whose expertise as 
carpenters had led them into railway 
building in India. In time greater 
numbers of Sikhs migrated, spurred on 
in part by the Land Alienation Act of 
1900 which prevented those who did not 
farm land in India from owning land. 
The Ramgharias as_ skilled craftsmen 
and not farmers were thereby unable to 
buy land and thus sought their 
livelihood elsewhere. Having built 
the railways in East Africa many 
Stayed on as maintenance engineers and 
with the arrival of their families 
after indentures had been served they 
became a well-established community. 
That was until the late 1960's when as 
a result of independence many African 
states promoted an Africanisation 
policy which forced many Asians to 
leave and set up their homes in the 
U.K.. 


Thus the Sikh community in the U.K. 
comprises, in general, two groups, 
those who came directly from India, 
predominantly Jat Sikhs, and those who 
came from East Africa, mainly 
Ramgharias. As is the case in 
generalisations there will obviously 
be exceptions to this rule. Et? is 
likely that the Sikh population of the 
U.K. will be in excess of 300'000 
concentrated in major cities, 
particularly West London, Birmingham 
and Leeds, but, characteristically, 
Sikhs are to be found in many other 
parts of the country also. Although a 
number of Sikhs had been involved in 
multi-lateral dialogue there was no 
forum for bilateral dialogue between 
Sikhs and Christians until the United 
Reformed Church sponsored a series of 
consultations between people of those 
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two faiths beginning in September 
1984, shortly after the invasion or 
liberation (depending on one's 
political bias) of the Golden Temple 
in Amritsar in June of that year. 


That first consultation was dominated 
by a number of themes mainly 
concerning life in the United Kingdom 
and the difficulties of practising 
faith in what is, in effect, an alien 
environment. 


We Christians learnt of the sometimes 
harrowing experiences of the first 
settlers who arrived often with little 
education and little English. 
Sometimes they were obliged to take 
costly and overcrowded accommodation 
because few British people were 
willing to offer lodgings. In the 
attempt to find employment some went 
so far as to cut their hair and shave 
their beards thus undermining their 
identity as Sikhs. This attempt to 
find greater acceptance in the white 
community made little difference, the 
colour of one's skin cannot be changed. 


Some Sikhs expressed their concern 
that as time went on and families were 
established in the U.K. there seemed 
to be a break-up of marriages as _ the 
men were more influenced by the 
secular nature of British society. As 
children grew, often trying to make 
sense of life between two cultures, 
some families suffered and sometimes 
tensions occured with pressure on the 
children from parents and grandparents 
on the one side and their white peers 
on the other. 


There also arose an issue of 
considerable concern to the Sikh 
community who were trying and, indeed, 
are trying, to communicate the faith 
to the coming generation. Owen Cole 
who has done much to promote Sikh 
studies in the U.K., puts the dilemma 
graphically when he says that in the 
Panjab one inbibes one's faith with 
one's mother's milk but in the U.K. 


one has to learn it. The issue of the 
captivity of Sikhism in the Panjabi 
cultural milieu came into our 
discussions. Two implications were 
considered: Are Sikh young _ people 
alienated from their own scriptures 
because though they often speak 
twentieth century Panjabi they do not 
read and write it, let alone the 
C16th/C17th Panjabi of the Guru Granth 
Saheb. The second issue we explored 
was the possibility of Sikhism being 
prevented from becoming a_ universal 
faith if it were confined to a Panjabi 
milieu. 


What struck me in that first 
consultation we organised in 1984 was 
the way in which from the beginning 
the Sikh participants asked us 
questions about our faith. Until then 
my experience in dialogue amongst 
Jews, Hindus and Muslims was that they 
told us about their faith and had few 
questions of ours. This was not so 
with the Sikhs. 


Our next conference in 1985 considered 
spirituality and its practical 
implications - ‘Of what use is your 
spirituality if not used to help your 
fellow men and women' was a challenge 
made to us all. High on our agenda 
was the issue of Spirituality and 
Social Justice for in the previous 
year in October Mrs. Gandhi had been 
shot and ten days before our 
conference: Sant Harchand Singh 
Longowal, who had signed the accord 
with Rajiv Gandhi, was killed by young 
Sikhs thus undermining any process of 
reconciliation between Sikhs and 
Hindus. 


It has been for Sikhs ae horrific 
year. Many Sikhs both in the U.K. and 
in India felt themselves to be 
pariahs. The language of the Jewish 
experience was now used by them, 
‘diaspora’ and ‘holocaust' entered the 
vocabulary of British Sikhs. Although 
‘Khalistan' dominated the experience 
of many it was not a dominant theme in 
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our discussions, but social justice 
was. There was a cry from the heart 
for such justice and a_ recognition 
that it is God-given. 


Other issues deserve a mention. As we 
talked we got around to Liberation 
Theology. ‘What is it?' the Sikhs 
asked. ‘When we meet again can you 
get someone to speak to us about it?' 


The other innovation was that together 
we studied the scriptures. A Sikh and 
a Christian commented on passages from 


each other's scriptures. The 
discussion was such that we could have 
talked far longer. Those’ studies 


together were the highlight of the 
conference and discussion moved from 
the implications of our faith to depth 
of faith and spiritual experiences 
were recounted sometimes with’ the 
words, ‘I've never told anyone else 
before but ...'. 


From then on we have kept to that 
technique of scripture studies and 
they have been an eye-opener. At a 
time when Christians were venturing 
into the ‘risk' of calling God 
‘mother' the Sikhs reminded us_ that 
they had been doing this for nearly 
400 years and that we had to recognize 
the validity of other epithets like 
'friend', 'guardian' and so on. 


Liberation Theology was greeted in 
much the same way the following year. 
In response to their request we took 
up that as our major issue. Discussion 
revolved around two major areas: Is 
there a danger in Liberation Theology's 
use of scripture of selective, left- 
wing neo-fundamentalism? Secondly, 
how could our faith be involved in the 
political struggle? The Church of 
England's report ‘Faith in the City' 
had just come out ... would we take 
that up as the theme for our next 
conference? 


That we did, to find ourselves, as 
Christians, being challenged by two 


questions: Whose faith? Whose city? 
Further, was there not a common 
mission to declare the centrality of 
God in the struggle for’. social 
justice? Is it too naive to ask the 
question, ‘Who are our partners in 
mission? ' 


The dialogue has continued, not simply 
amongst those of us who have attended 
the consultations, but amongst 
theological students, church members, 
people in the pews. Recently we have 
set up a series of scripture studies 
for the ‘ordinary' Christians. Some 
of them were dumbstruck at the depth 
of spirituality expressed by the 
Sikhs. For the first time some who 
had seen the function of our local 
church as a base for conversion now 
recognised that they would have to 
reconsider their position and their 
theology. 


There are many issues to explore 
together: 


- the rejection of Incarnation by the 
Sikhs but the value and honour they 
give to suffering and struggling for 
others; 


- the nature of scriptural authority; 


- the communication of the faith to 
the coming generation; 


- the institutionalisation of both 
faiths and the consequent loss 
of spontaneity; 


= the nature of divinity and the 
search beyond gender categories 


for epithets we use for God; 


- the Revelation and Natural Theology 
debate; 


- Justice, Peace and the Integrity of 
Creation. 


Recently I talked with Sikhs friends 


about the Reformed ethos: sola gratia 
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- by grace alone; sola fide - by faith 
alone; sola _scriptura - by the 
scriptures alone; soli deo gloria - to 
the glory of God alone; ecclesia 


reformata, semper reformanda -_ the 
Reformed Church must keep on 
reforming. The response was 


fascinating, ‘I could go along with 
that', said one Sikh, ‘latfeel it 
reflects so much of what I believe'. 


I believe we have much to gain in 
dialogue with the Sikhs, not simply 
theologically, but in terms of the 
justice and peace for which many Sikhs 
both in India and the diaspora search. 


And what would they gain? That is, of 
course, a loaded question. One issue 
that is paramount is that there is as 
yet no written systematic Sikh 
theology. Perhaps we could be 
instrumental or a catalyst in the 
creation of such a_ theology which 
would be of benefit not simply to the 
study of the history of religion but 
also in terms of the search for a 
greater understanding of the truth of 
God's relationship with humankind. 





INTERFAITH DIALOGUE AND THE THEOLOGY OF RELIGION: 
A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR MINISTERIAL FORMATION 


Kenneth Cracknell 


This is a first attempt to draw up a list of one hundred books which Christian 
theological seminaries and faculties in the English-speaking world should have 
in their libraries in the area of interfaith dialogue and the theology of 
religions. Note please that this is not a listing of every book that has ever 
appeared on any of the subjects described here. These books are suggested as 
the minimum base line from which there can be much expansion. Faculties and 
seminaries set in contexts where any major religious tradition predominates 
will clearly need to have supplementary listings of e.g. literature on 
Christian-Buddhist or Christian-Muslim dialogue. Please note that this list 
includes no periodicals or journal literature. This should be given attention 
in a separate listing. 


I should be glad to receive comments on the general shape of this biblio- 
graphy, e.g., are the proportions right within the subjects covered? Are 
there any major areas omitted? Are there particular titles and authors 
omitted? Are there titles and authors who would be better omitted? 


I should also be glad to know if and when these titles appear in French, 
Spanish, German, or Russian, as well as in any other language, as to date, 
despite welcome contributions from two colleagues, it has proved impossible 
for me to discover bibliographical details in most of these languages. 
Suggestions as to how we might proceed will be most welcome. 


I am grateful for John Berthrong's listing in Current Dialogue No. 15, 
December 1988, upon which I have tried to build. Unlike that bibliography 
here no attempt is made to annotate the titles, and it would be helpful to 
have views as to the value of attempting such an annotation of the titles here 
proposed. 


General Reference 


Eerdman's Handbook to the World Religions Grand Rapids, Michigan, Eerdman, 
1982, also known as The Lion Handbook to the World's Religions Lion 
Publishing, 1982. 


Adams, Charles J., ed. A Reader's Guide to the Great Religions, Second 
Edition, New York, The Free Press, 1977. 


Bishop, Peter, and Darton, Michael, eds. The Encyclopaedia of World Faiths 
Oxford, London and Maryknoll, N.Y., Macdonald Orbis, 1987. 
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Crimm, Keith, ed. Abingdon Dictionary of Living Religions Nashville, 
Abingdon, 1981. 


Hinnells, John R., ed. A_Handbook of Living Religions New York and 
Harmondworth, Middlesex, Viking Penguin, 1984. 


Parrinder, E.G., ed. A Dictionary of Non-Christian Religions London, Hulton 
Educational Publications, revised edition 1981. 


Smart, Ninian The World's Religions: Old Traditions and Modern 
Transformations Cambridge, U.K., Cambridge University Press, 1989. 


Smart, Ninian The Religious Experience of Mankind London, Collins, 1969 


Zaehner, R.C., ed. The Concise Encyclopaedia of Living Faiths London, 
Hutchinson, Second Edition 1971. 


All the above are valuable reference books, mostly with self-explanatory 
titles. Since it is impossible to have a theology about anything unless one 
knows at least something about that thing at first hand, we suggest that 
students be encouraged not so much to read about other people's religion, as 
rather to meet other people who are moulded by these traditions. But it is 
often useful to get some facts right about these other religious traditions, 
and this is why these reference books are listed. 


Introductions to Interfaith Dialogue 


Guidelines on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies Geneva, 


WCC, 1979. - Seminal document, in use in WCC member churches since the WCC 
Central Committee, Kingston, Jamaica, 1979. 


My Neighbour's Faith and Mine: Theological Discoveries through Interfaith 


Dialogue Geneva, WCC, 1986. - Study programme in wide use in WCC member 
churches, translated into 18 languages. 


Ariarajah, S.Wesley The Bible and People of Other Faiths Geneva, WCC, 1985. 
- Is the Bible supportive of interfaith dialogue? The present Director of 


the Dialogue sub-unit of the WCC gives a clear, concise and positive answer to 
this question. 


Barnes, Michael Religions in Conversation: Christian Identity and Religious 


Pluralism London, S.P.C.K., 1989. - A very recent survey of the difficulties 
now confronting Christians all over the world as they come to terms in a new 
way with religious pluralism. The author suggests a need for a fresh under- 
standing of the work of the Holy Spirit. Barnes, a Jesuit, teaches in the 
University of London. 


Bowker, John Licensed _Insanities: Religions and Belief in God in the 
Contemporary World London, Darton, Longman and Todd, 1987. - Some very 
important material on ‘religions as systems' pointing up which dialogue is so 
difficult. Bowker is Dean of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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Camps, Arnulf Partners in Dialoque: Christianity and Other Religions 
Maryknoll, New York, Orbis Books, 1983. - Camps, a Franciscan, is Professor 


of Missiology in the University of Nijmegen, Netherlands. This is the English 
translation of three valuable books originally published in Dutch. Very 
important missiological thinking. 


Cox, Harvey Many Mansions: A Christian's Encounter with Other Faith Boston, 
Mass., Beacon, 1988, London, Collins, 1989. - An excellent personal account, 


combining freshness of writing with fruitful insights on the way of dialogue 
as Cox has experienced it. 


Clasper, Paul Eastern Paths and the Christian Way Maryknoll, New York, Orbis 
Books, 1980. - A pleasing introduction to the quality of Christian faith as 
it encounters the great traditions of the Asian paths. 


Cracknell, Kenneth Towards a New Relationship: Christians and People of Other 
Faith London, Epworth Press, 1986. - Chapters on the bad old relationships, 


biblical patterns of interfaith relationships and a 'Christology for Religious 
Pluralism' lead to two chapters on ethics and spirituality in multifaith 
contexts. The author now teaches in the University of Cambridge. 


D'Costa, Gavin Faith Meets Faith London, West London Institute of Higher 
Education, 1988. - A valuable collection of essays from people of different 
faiths living in London, England. See also D'Costa's introduction, Theology 
and Religious Pluralism in the next section. 


Forward, Martin, ed. God of all Faith: Discerning God's Presence in a Multi- 
faith Society London, The Methodist Church Home Mission Division, 1989. - 


The contributions in this book describe the experience of many Christians, 
mainly Methodists, who have worked with people whose faith is not Christian. 
Some good Bible study material, as well as aids for worship. 


Hick, John God Has Many Names London and Basingstoke, Macmillan, 1980. - 
More practical in its orientation than those by the same author in the next 
section, this book reflects very much Hick's personal experience when 
Professor of Theology in Birmingham, U.K. 


Hospital, Clifford Breakthrough: Insights of the Great Religious Discoverers 
Maryknoll, New York, Orbis Press, 1985. - An introduction to some of the 


themes of dialogue by a Canadian Professor of Religion, who like the following 
writer is a member of the United Church of Canada. 


Lochhead, David The Dialogical Imperative: A Christian Reflection on 
Interfaith Encounter Maryknoll, New York, Orbis Books, and London, SCM Press, 


1988. - Lochhead is Proessor of Systematic Theology in Vancouver, and much 
engaged in Christian-Buddhist dialogue. Based on his reading of Barth, 
Lochhead proposes a stance of ‘faithful agnosticism' for dialogue. 


Samartha, Stanley J. Courage for Dialogue; Ecumenical Issues in Inter- 
Religious Relations Geneva, WCC, 1981. - Important series of essays, eleven 


in number, on different interfaith topics, from the founder-director of the 
WCC sub-unit on Dialogue. 
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Samartha, Stanley J., ed., Faith in the Midst of Faiths: Reflections on 
Dialogue _in Community Geneva, WCC, 1977. - This book contains the papers, 
critical reflections and Bible studies presented at the formative Chiang Mai 
theological consultation in 1977. 


Smith, Wilfred Cantwell The Faith of Other Men New York and San Francisco, 
Harper and Row, 1963 and 1972. - Excellent introduction to Smith's thought. 
Originally broadcast talks. 


Ward, Keith Images of Eternity: Concepts of God in Five Religious Traditions 
London, Darton, Longman Todd, 1987. - Ward is Professor of the History and 


Philosophy of Religion in London University. He presents an original reading 
of his major texts, from Shankara, Ramauja, Asvaghosa (attributed), 
Maimonides, Al-Ghazzali and Aquinas. Ward is deeply committed to interfaith 
dialogue, personally, and it shows. 


Introductions to the Theology of Religions 


Anderson, Gerald and Stransky, Thomas F., eds., Mission Trends No. 5: Faith 
Meets Faith New York and Toronto, Paulist Press and Grand Rapids, Eerdman, 
1981. - Anthology of material from four continents, circa 1980, about 
Christian witness in the encounter with people of other faiths. 


Anderson, Gerald and Stransky, Thomas F., eds., Christ's Lordship and 
Religious Pluralism Maryknoll, New York, Orbis Books, 1981. - The records 
of an important conference, with Evangelicals well represented as well as 
Roman Catholics and Black theologians, on this theme in October 1979. 
Contributors include Stanley Samartha, Waldron Scott, Pietro Rossano and 
Orlando Costas. 


Coward, Harold Pluralism: Challenge to World Religions Maryknoll, New York, 
Orbis Books, 1985. (Originally published in an earlier form as Religious 
Pluralism _and the World Religions by the University of Madras, 1983. - A 
valuable resource, giving a clear and systematic account of the attitudes of 
each of the great world religions to the others. Coward is Professor of 
Religious Studies at Calgary and a minister of the United Church of Canada. 


Donald G. Dawe and John B. Carman, eds., Christian Faith in a Religiously 
Plural World Maryknoll, New York, 1978. - A pathfinding attempt to do 
Christian reflection in the presence of scholars of other faiths. Valuable 
theological input from Donald Dawe and John Carman. 


D'Costa, Gavin Theology and Religious Pluralism: The Challenge of Other 
Religions Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1986. - Survey of Hick, Kraemer and 


Rahner, arguing essentially for the position of the last of these. The author 
is an Indian Roman Catholic, born in East Africa, now teaching in London. 


Drummond, Richard Henry Toward a New Age in Christian Theology Maryknoll, 
New York, Orbis Books, 1985. - A critical review of both past and present 


attitudes toward other religions. Good in biblical and patristic scholarship, 
with many original lines of thought. Drummond taught for fifteen years in 
Japan, see also Gautama the Buddha in the Christian-Buddhist section below. 
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Elwood, Douglas, J., ed., Asian Christian Theology: Emerging Themes 
Philadelphia, PA., Westminster, Second Edition 1980. - The creativity and 


vitality of Asian theologians is well represented in this book. Section Five 
is particularly concerned with the theology of religious pluralism, and 
carries essays by Lynn de Silva and Aloysius Pieris. 


Heim, S.Mark Is Christ the Only Way: Christian Faith in a Pluralistic World 
Valley Forge, PA., Judson Press, 1986. - The primary focus of this book is 


on how those who believe in the exclusivity of the Christian faith should deal 
with the facts of religious pluralism. Heim is a professor at Andover Newton 
Theological School. 


Hick, John and Hebblethwaite, Brian, eds., Christianity and Other Religions: 
Selected Readings London, Collins, 1980. - Still a valuable selection, 
though much has been written since 1980. 


Hick, John God and the Universe of Faiths London, Macmillan, 1973. - John 
Hick's pioneering book, proposing the famous ‘Copernican revolution' in the 
understanding of religions. 


Hick, John, ed., Truth and Dialogue: The Relationship between the World 
Religions London, Sheldon Press, 1974. - A exploratory collection of essays 


concerned with ‘'truth-claims': Zaehner, Ninian Smart, Cragg, Parrinder and 
W.C. Smith are among the contributors. 


Hick, John and Knitter, Paul F., eds., The Myth of Christian Uniqueness: 


Towards a Pluralistic Theology of Religions Maryknoll, Orbis Books, 1987, 
London, SCM Press, 1987. - A collection of essays from theologians who are 


trying to move towards a recognition of the independent validity of other 
religious approaches. Many distinguished contributors among whom are Driver, 
Gilkey, Kaufman, Panikkar, Pieris, Radford Reuther, and Wilfred Cantwell Smith. 


Knitter, Paul F. No Other Name? A Critical Survey of Christian Attitudes 
towards the World Religions Maryknoll, New York, Orbis Books; London, SCM 
Press, 1985. - Clear and detailed guide to the complexities of the issues in 
the theology of religions. Essential reading. The author is Professor at 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. 


Kung, Hans and others, Christianity and the World Religions: Paths of 


Dialogue _ with Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism London, Collins, 1987. - A 
large work in which Kung engages with presentations of Islam, Hinduism and 


Buddhism, not by followers of these religions, but by German specialists. 
Helpful in raising the great issues. 


Kung, Hans and Moltmann, Jiirgen, eds., Christianity among World Religions 
Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark (Concilium Series), 1986. - Invaluable collection 


of essays, very useful for teaching purposes, from Muslim and Hindu scholars 
as well as other Christian scholars. Moltmann and Kiting really just lend their 
names. 


Oxtoby, Willard G. The Meaning of Other Faiths Philadelphia, The Westminster 


Press, 1983. ~ Excellent introductory material, includes questions for 
discussion. 
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Panikkar, Raimundo The Trinity and the Religious Experience of Man London, 
Darton, Longman and Todd; Maryknoll, New York, Orbis Books 1972. —- Many 


find this the most helpful introduction to Panikkar's original and creative 
thought. He introduces the concept of ‘theandrism'. 


Race, Alan Christians and Religious Pluralism: Patterns in the Christian 


Theology of Religions London, SCM Press, 1983. - Pioneers the now much-used 
typology of ‘exclusivism', ‘inclusivism', and ‘pluralism’, and argues for the 
last of these. 


Rousseau, Richard, ed., Interreligious Dialogue: Facing the Next Frontier 
Scranton, PA., The Ridge Row Press, 1981. - Valuable anthology: some of the 


authors included are L.Newbiggin, W.Ariarajah, J.Lipner and R. Schreiter. 


Rousseau, Richard, ed., Christianity and the Religions of the East: Models 
for _a Dynamic Relationship Scranton, PA., The Ridge Row Press, 1982. ~ 


Another excellent anthology: themes here include Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Chinese Confucianism and Maoism. All contributions have to do with the 
theology of religion as a general issue. 


Smith, Wilfred Cantwell The Meaning and the End of Religion New York, 
Macmillan, 1962; New American Library, 1964; London SPCK, 1978. - This is a 


classic work, in which Smith succeeds in developing new categories of thought 
by which Christians may begin to do justice to the faith of other people. 


Smith, Wilfred Cantwell Religious Diversity essays edited by Willard Oxtoby, 
San Francisco, Harper and Row, 1976 and New York, The Crossroad Publising Co., 
1982. - Contains nine of Smith's most significant essays, otherwise 
difficult to find in journals and out-of-print books. Good introduction to 
Smith's thought by Oxtoby. 


Smith, Wilfred Cantwell Towards _a World Theology: Faith and the Comparative 
History of Religion Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, and London and 


Basingstoke, Macmillan, 1981. - Argues that a ‘global' theology is now in 
principle requisite and possible. A good place to start on Smith's most 
recent thought. 


Swidler, Leonard, ed., Towards a Universal Theology of Religion Maryknoll, 
New York, Orbis Books, 1987. - Many important statements are to be found in 


this collection: there is good material from Orthodox, Catholic and 
Protestant points of view, and responses from other religious traditions. 
Cobb, Panikkar, Kung and Cantwell Smith are among the contributors. 


Thomas, M.M. Man and the Universe of Faiths Madras, CLS, 1975. - Thomas 
deals with the transformations taking place within the religious traditions of 
humankind. Begins to discuss ‘the Christ-centred syncretic process', which 
Thomas says is to be welcomed. 


Whaling, Frank Christian Theology and World Religions: A Global Approach 


Basingstoke, Marshall Pickering, 1986. - Whaling teaches religious studies 
at Edinburgh, and here straddles the two worlds of theology and religious 
Studies. Much valuable material, especially on ‘renewing Christian theology 
through world religions’. 
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The Jewish-Christian Dialogue 


Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish-Christian Dialogue Geneva, WCC, 1983. 
- A hard-won ecumenical statement: note that they are ‘considerations’ 


rather than guidelines. 


Jewish-Christian Dialogue: The Quest for World Community: Jewish and 
Christian Perspectives Geneva, WCC, 1975. - An early documentation from the 


WCC Dialogue sub-unit and the International Jewish Committee on Interreligious 
Consultations. Still valuable agenda-setting. 


Zuidema, Willen God's Partner: An Encounter with Judaism London, SCM Press, 
1987. - Pleasing introduction to Judaism from a Christian standpoint, but 
having grown out of innumerable conversations with Jews all around the world, 
who mostly speak of themselves. 


Hilton, Michael, and Marshall, Gordian The Gospels and Rabbinic Judaism: A 
Study Guide London, SCM Press, 1987. - Hilton is a Reform Rabbi, Marshall a 
Dominican Priest. This is an admirable introduction to how differently the 
two traditions handle scripture. 


The Theology of the Churches and the Jewish People: Statements by the World 
Council and its Member Churches Geneva, WCC, 1988. - The most authoritative 


collection of material, which now needs thorough study and appraisal. Helpful 
commentary by A.Brockway, P. van Buren, R. Rendtorff, S.Schoon. 


Pawlikowski, John T. Christ in the Light of the Christian—Jewish Dialogue 
New York, Paulist Press, 1982. - Valuable introduction to reformulating 


Christology and reinterpreting Mission as a result of the intensive 
Christian-Jewish joint theological study now proceeding apace in Europe and 
the United States. 


Von der Osten-Sacken, Peter Christian-—Jewish Dialogue: Theological 
Foundations Philadelphia, Fortress, 1986. - Von der Osten-Sacken, director 


of the Institute of Church and Judaism in Berlin, develops a Christology on 
the basis of the New Testament which is more open than is usual in biblically 
oriented Christian circles. 


van Buren, Paul A_Theology of the Jewish-Christian Reality, 4 Volumes, New 
York and San Francisco, Harper and Row, 1980-88. - Almost a mini-systematic 


theology, van Buren is reinterpreting the tradition to see Judaism and the 
Jewish people as partners on the same Way to the Kingdom of God. This is a 
‘fresh understanding of the Way of Israel, and then of our Gentile manner of 
walking God's Way'. 


The Hindu-Christian Dialogue 


Devanandan, Paul D. Preparation for Dialogue Bangalore, CISRS, 1964. - The 
pioneering work from Devanandan, who as director of the Christian Institute 
for the Study of Society and Religion was much involved in Hindu-Christian 
Dialogue. Almost unobtainable. To be treasured if found. 
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Jai Singh, Herbert, ed., Inter-religious Dialogue Bangalore, CISRS, 1967. 
- An abiding challenge from the late sixties to ‘the Christian Church' to 
formulate a theology of inter-religious dialogue on the basis of the 
fundamentals of its own faith. Many distinguished contributors. 


Klostermaier, Klaus Hindu and Christian in Vrindaban London, SCM Press, 
1969. - One of the ‘'classics' in this field. ‘Indian wisdom will not 
exhaust the mystery of Christ. But it would help the Church in India to 
understand Christ better and let him be really understood...' 


Panikkar, Raimundo The Unknown Christ of Hinduism: Towards an Ecumenical 
Christophany Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, London, Darton, Longman 
and Todd, 1981. -  Panikkar maintains that Indian philosophy is closely 
congruent with Christianity, and that it is time to experience the mystery of 
Christ not only in Abrahamic religion but in other spiritual traditions. 


Boyd, R.H.S. An Introduction to Indian Christian Theology Madras, CLS, 
Revised Edition, 1975. - Boyd sees Indian Christian theology as the story of 


a people's response to the Gospel and its continuing growth as the result of 
constant dialogue with the religious and ethical traditions in India. 


Thomas, M.M. The Acknowledged Christ of the Indian Renaissance London, SCM 
Press, 1969. - Important themes in the Hindu-Christian dialogue are dealt 


with through treating historical figures, Rammohan Roy, Keshub Chender Sen, 
Vivekananda, Radhakrishnan and M.K. Gandhi among others. 


Parrinder, Geoffrey Avatar and Incarnation London, Faber, 1970. - ‘Divine 
law and right (dharma) were manifested in Avatars and Buddhas, divine love and 
suffering were incarnate in Jesus Christ', so Parrinder the veteran Professor 
of Comparative Religion in London University concludes. Important material 
for the Hindu-Christian dialogue. 


Robinson, J.A.T. Truth is Two-Eyed London, SCM Press, 1979. - Robinson 
spent six months in 1976 travelling in India, Hong Kong and Japan. This was a 
creative transformation period for him, and his reflections, born out of 
Hindu-Christian dialogue here are still valuable. 


The Christian-Sikh Dialogue 


Parry, John and Singh, Charanjit A. Sikhism Edinburgh, St. Andrew Press, 
1988. - An introduction to Sikhism which is itself a product of close 
interfaith dialogue between the authors. Both live in Southall, London, U.K. 


Cole, W. Owen, and Piara Singh, Sambhi The Sikhs London Routledge. - A 


more detailed introduction, again the result of long cooperation between a 
Christian and Sikh, this time in the north of England. 
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The Buddhist-Christian Dialoque 


Drummond, Richard Henry Gautama the Buddha: An Essay in Religious 
Understanding Grand Rapids, Mich., Eerdmans, 1974. - An interpretation of 


both the man and the thought in the light of Christian understanding, pointing 
to significant relationships between Gautama's teaching and the basic tenets 
of Christianity. 


Fernando, Anthony and Swidler, Leonard Buddhism Made Plain: An Introduction 
for Christians and Jews Maryknoll, New York, Orbis Books, 1985. - Presents 
an understandable explanation of the heart of Buddhism and compares it to the 
heart of the Judeo-Christian tradition. 


Swearer, Donald Dialogue: The Key to Understanding Other Religions 
Philadelphia, PA., The Westminster Press, 1977. ~ A record of a deep 


encounter with Theravada Buddhism, particularly good in relation to the 
interpretation of St. Paul and a valuable model for interreligious dialogue. 


Pieris, Aloysius Love Meets Wisdom Maryknoll, New York, 1988. - Pieris is 
the outstanding Sri Lankan Jesuit thinker. Here he offers a fine introduction 
to the context in which Christianity meets Theravada Buddhism. 


Cobbs “Urs; John  B. Beyond Dialoque: Toward a Mutual Understanding. 


Transformation of Christianity and Buddhism Philadelphia, Fortress Press 
1982. - Cobb wants us ‘to hear in an authentic way the truth which the other 


has to teach us'. Here the ‘other' is Mahayana Buddhism, and he explores the 
mutual transformations which could open up for Christianity and Buddhism. 


Ingram, Paul O. and Streng, Fredrick J. Buddhist-Christian Dialogue: Mutual 
Renewal and Transformation Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press 1986. ~ 

Volume of essays focussing on philosophical, theological and _ structural 
aspects of contemporary Buddhist-Christian dialogue. Many Buddhist 
contributors, as well as Buri, W.L.King and Cobb. 


Rupp, George Beyond Existentialism and Zen: Religion in a Pluralistic Age 
New York; Oxford University Press, 1979. - Rupp sees *Zen' and 


'Existentialism' as two types of solutions that modern religious thought 
faces. A very closely argued book arising out of the dialogue, as well as 
contributing to it. 


The Muslim-Christian Dialogue 


Meeting in Faith: Twenty Years of Christian-Muslim Conversations Sponsored by 
the World Council of Churches compiled by Stuart Brown, Geneva, WCC, 1989. 
- Both a documentary record of Christian-Muslim dialogue sponsored by the 


WCC, and a corpus of basic texts for the social, diaconial and theological 
frontiers of dialogue. Brown, formerly of the Dialogue sub-unit, is now 
General Secretary of the Canadian Council of Churches. 
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Kateregga, Badru, and Shenk, David Islam _ and Christianity: A Muslim and a 
Christian Dialogue Nairobi, Uzima Press, 1980. ~ Two friends working 


together in the University of Nairobi produced this valuable book where an 
attempt is made to both witness and to listen to each other's faith. A fine 
introduction to often painful issues. 


Christians and Muslims Talking Together English Version by Kenneth 


Cracknell, London, British Council of Churches, 1984. - This book originated 
with the European Churches’ Committee for Migrant Workers, based in Brussels. 
Prepared by a wide-ranging group of people long experienced in talking with 
Muslims, it helps to get less well-versed people into the conversation. 
Versions in may European languages. 


Wingate, Andrew Encounter in the Spirit: Muslim-Christian Meetings in 
Birmingham Geneva, WCC, 1988. - Readable and moving account of the growing 


friendship between Christian theological students and members of the Muslim 
community in Birmingham, U.K. Wingate taught in Tamil Nadu Theological 
Seminary before coming to Queen's College, Birmingham. 


Cragg, Kenneth Sandals at the Mosque London, SCM Press, 1959. - The 
outstanding volume of the pathfinding ‘Christian Presence' series edited by 
Max Warren in the ‘sixties. Cragg here seeks to show the Christian meaning of 
the depths of Muslim religious thought and experience. 


Cragg, Kenneth The Call of the Minaret Second Edition, Maryknoll, New York, 
Orbis Books; Ibadan, Daystar Press, 1985. - A revised and enlarged edition 
of Cragg's pioneering work, first published thirty years ago. Indispensable. 


Nazir Ali, Michael Frontiers in Muslim-Christian Encounter Oxford, Regnum 
Books, Exeter, Paternoster 1987. - Valuable collection of essays by an 
Anglican bishop from Pakistan, now General Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society. 


Rousseau, Richard W. Christianity and Islam: The Struggling Dialogue 
Scranton, PA., Ridge Row Press, 1985. - Important anthology of material 


otherwise hard to find. Roman Catholic emphasis, but also WCC material. Good 
surveys. 


Cragg, Kenneth, Muhammed and the Christian: A Question of Response 
Maryknoll, New York; London, Darton, Longman and Todd, 1984. 


Cragg, Kenneth, Jesus and the Muslim: An Exploration London, George Allen 
and Unwin, 1985. - In these two complementary works Cragg takes us into 


thinking about tthe transformation of Christian theology opened up. by 
Christian-Muslim dialogue. 


The Christian Dialogue with Chinese Tradition 


Ching, Julia, Confucianism and Christianity: A Comparative Study Tokyo, 
Kodansha International, 1977. - A profound study by a Roman Catholic 


scholar, now teaching in the University of Toronto. 
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Song, Choan-Seng, The Compassionate God: An Exercise in the Theology of 
Transposition Maryknoll, New York, Orbis, and London, SCM Press 1982. ~ 


Song shares his sense of the theological adventure as Christians of Chinese 
background enter into dialogue with their ancestral traditions. Good 
introduction to the questions for those who live elsewhere in the world. 


The Christian Dialogue with African Tradition 


Donovan, Vincent, Christianity Rediscovered: An Epistle from the Masai 
Second Edition, London, SCM Press, and Maryknoll, New York, Orbis, 1982. - 


Should be read not only in Africa, Europe and North America, but everywhere 
where people are concerned about stripping Western Christianity of its 
cultural accretions. A model for dialogue. 


Oduyoye, Mercy Amba, Hearing and Knowing: Theological Reflections on 
Christianity in Africa Maryknoll, New York, Orbis, 1986. - A serious 
attempt to speak of the fulness of the Gospel in the specifically African 
context. Good on, among other things, feminism in the internal dialogue 
between African Christians and their traditions. Oduyoye is Moderator of Unit 
III in the WCC. 


Mbiti, John, Bible and Theology in African Christianity London and New York, 
0.U.P. - Any of Mbiti's works might have been listed. This small volume was 


chosen as a helpful introduction for others to understanding the theological 
dialogue with Africans. 


Christian Dialogue with Traditional World Views 


Taylor, John B., ed., Primal World Views: Christian Dialoque with Traditional 
Thought Forms Ibadan, Daystar Press, 1976. - Report of a pioneering 
consultation in West Africa. 


Brown, Stuart E., ed., Towards a Dialogue between Christians and 
Traditionalists in Africa Geneva, WCC, 1986. - Helpful report, available 


from the Dialogue sub-unit. 


Christian Dialoque with Followers of New Religious Movements 


Brockway, Allan and Rajashekar, Paul, New Religious Movements and the 


Churches Geneva, WCC, 1988. - Papers and lectures from the important 
WCC/Lutheran World Federation joint consultation on N.R.Ms in Amsterdam, 
September 1986. Many expert contributions. 
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Pastoral Care in Multi-Faith Contexts 


Hooker, Roger and Lamb, Christopher, Christian Ministry in Multi-Faith Areas 
London, SPCK, 1986. - Hooker and Lamb have vast experience in helping 
Western Christians understand the implications of living in a multi-faith 
society. Hooker served for many years in India, and Lamb in Pakistan. The 
book raises the right questions, though its context is merely one part of 
Europe. 


Spirituality in Multi-Faith Contexts 


Arai, Tosh, and Ariarajah, S. Wesley, Spirituality in Interfaith Dialogue 
Geneva, WCC, 1989. - The documentation of the Kyoto conference on this theme 


in December 1987. Very readable material from Catholics, Orthodox and 
Protestants. 


Ministerial Education in Multi-Faith Contexts 


Cracknell, Kenneth and Lamb, Christopher, Theology on Full Alert Second 
Edition, London, British Council of Churches, 1986. - Reflections and 
stories on the theme of theological education in the multi-faith context, 
mainly from British teachers and students. 


Amirtham, Sam and Ariarajah, S. Wesley, Ministerial Formation in a 


Multi-Faith Milieu: Implications of Interfaith Dialogue for Theological 


Education Geneva, WCC, 1986. - How are ministers to fulfil their crucial 
role in shaping the attitudes of church people in the area of interfaith 
relations? The implications for theological education in the Asian context 
are opened up for discussion. 


The Rev. Kenneth Cracknell can be contacted at: Wesley House, 31 Jesus Lane, 
Cambridge, CB5 8BJ, U.K. 
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